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A steel furnace in full blast. Bridges, skyscrapers, automo- 





Coking ovens like these “bake” 


1. 3 


coal into coke. Nearly pure * Hot air, forced under pressure * biles—nearly everything we 
carbon, this coke will help smelt iron through this converter, is producing have is made of steel or by steel . . . 
from its ore. high-grade steel. and without coal there’d be no steel! 
" e 1]: ° @.,. 
Just as today’s way of life depends upon steel, in building giant preparation plants to serve the 
so does steel depend upon coal. Each ton of steel country better with all the coal the country needs 
takes one ton of coal! —now and for the future. 


Coal, baked into coke, not only supplies heat for 


the smelting process, but, during this process, also BITUMIN ous ae COAL 


supplies the carbon dioxide necessary to free the 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





iron from its ore. 
To meet the needs of today’s huge steel produc- 

















r Oe: Washington, D. C. 
tion takes a lot of coal—and America is fortunate 
in having lots of coal—enough to last for many —----- 5 
: ‘ . . Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 

hundreds of years. And this coal is mined by the Scodiann Beliding, Wealinaten 6 ©. €. : 

world’s most highly productive and efficient coal Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
‘ I free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet I 
industry. i includes special materials for the teacher, with A 
are : i specimen copies of items available for classroom i 

Each year the managers of America’s 8,000 inde- distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
! ‘i i 

‘ . “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. 
Y pendently owned and operated coal mines invest * Coal Map. I 

. . . . (PLEASE PRINT) 

hundreds of millions of dollars in research, in- Pe ; 
© creased mechanization, new mine properties, and | Street } 
I City Zone—State——__—_ I 
I Position | 
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Painting 
with 


Free handling allows spontaneous 
representation, leads to greater art 
appreciation, increases the ability 
The 


quick response of Artista Water 


to feel and express ideas. 


‘ . a hl ad 
Colors and Artista Tempera en- 


courages creative work. These 


Gold Medal products are available 


in a wide color range. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co.—Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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BORROW BY MAIL. Thawends «+ teachers using this - 
loan plan 


. Your school board, friends, or merchants 
w not contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in 
small monthly payments — no principal payments re- 
v. _ quired during your payless vacation months. For full 
particulars sent you in plain envelope, fill in coupon 

below and mail today. NO OBLIGATION. 


Name 





Address. 
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MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 20 , Sioux City, dees 
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T seems appropriate to us, in this month 
| of February, to devote our cover space 
to the Washington National Monument. 
Many of you have visited the monument. 
Many more of you will see it this summer, 


} OY a Summer soon to come. 


We have seen the monument twice. Once 
was in the twilight, as a setting sun caught 
the shining top of the shaft and seemed to 
linger there in benediction. Once was 
when our air liner circled to land at the 
Washington airport and, as if it had been 
planned, the clouds broke and we caught 
our breath at the sheer beauty of the me- 
morial buildings grouped along the Po- 
tomac. 

But we have never had an opportunity 
to read the inscriptions which must surely 
be placed somewhere on the monument. 
So, we thought, we will look to that source 
of all information, The World Almanac 
and Book of Facts, and we will learn all 
about the Washington Monument. 

As we read, we learned that the monu- 
ment is a “tapering shaft or obelisk of 
white marble, 555 feet, 5 1/8 inches in 
height and 55 feet, 1 1/8 inches square at 
the base. Eight small windows, two on 
each side, are located at the 500 foot 
level.” We learned about the marble and 
the backing and the granite, the memorial 
stones and the capstone (“pure aluminum 
5.6 inches at its base and 8.9 inches high, 
weighing 100 ounces”). We found that 
the elevator makes the 500 foot trip in one 
minute. But we found not one word about 
George Washington. 


S this a monument to a city, or to a 
man? If to a city, then we can only 

say that we are disillusioned. If to a man, 
then we look to history to tell us why 
George Washington was memorialized. And 
in a scrap of paper he left behind him one 
Sunday in church, we find one reason our 
first president deserved a memorial. 

No one knows, of course, what are a 
man’s thoughts when he has been chosen 
to lead his countrymen along the difficult 
road of endurance and development of a 
brand new nation. 

On that day, following his inauguration 
and with the chorus of “first in war, first 
in peace” Still ringing in his ears, George 
Washington went to St. Paul’s Chapel in 
New York and prayed this prayer: 

“Almighty God, we make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United 
States in Thy holy protection; that 
Thou wilt incline the hearts of the 
citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordi- 
nation and obedience to government; 
to entertain a brotherly affection and 
love for one another and for their 
fellow-citizens of the United States at 
large.” 

We have never seen a collection of 


prayers prayed by prominent men, nor yet 
a sampling of prayers prayed in prominent 
places. So we cannot speak from a wide 
acquaintance. But we have not seen 
a prayer from George Washington’s quoted 
above to those of Peter Marshall, once 
chaplain of the United States Senate, 
which impressed us as these have. We 
think Mr. Washington must have nodded 
in approval when he heard Mr. Marshall 
pray: 

“We are too Christian really to enjoy 
sinning and too fond of sinning really 
to enjoy Christianity. Most of us know 
perfectly well what we ought to do; 
our trouble is that we do not want to 
do it. Thy help is our only hope. 
Make us want to do what is right, and 
give us the ability to do it.” (From 
Mr. Jones, Meet the Master, Revell 
Co., 1949, page 145.) 

Perhaps he even smiled a little, for the 


General was not without a sense of humor, 
a fact that may surprise some who have 
seen too often the stern Stuart portrait. 
(We have read somewhere that it was 
Washington’s ill-fitting false teeth that 
caused the forbidding expression.) We ran 
across an anecdote this Christmas that 
might well be repeated more often. It 
seems that during Washington’s presidency, 
some member of Congress solemnly 
offered a resolution to that body providing 
that the Federal Army be limited to 3,000 
men. The General just as solemnly offered 
an amendment to the resolution, providing 
that no enemy should invade the United 
States with more than 2,000 soldiers. 


T is not good, we think, to set a man on 
] a pedestal and idolize him. But we 
would not go so far as those debunkers of 
the ’30’s who tried to destroy every tra 
dition that had grown up around George 
Washington from the cherry tree episode 
to his home life. From these two things 
we have mentioned, we find ample evi- 
dence that Washington was the kind of 
man who may well be remembered and 
honored—for his concern for his country 
and its citizens, and for his sense of humor 
which is the keener for its rare expression. 

That is all we have to say about George 
Washington, really. It is quite likely that 
your third-graders know more about the 
father of their country than we do. The 
point we wanted to make way back up 
there at the beginning (our morals have 
become so obscure of late!) was just this: 
we, like The World Almanac, can become 
so engrossed with the heighth and the 
width and the number of windows that 
we ignore the reason or the man behind 
the monument. When you hear someone 
say, “We have the best schools in the 
state,” do you think of the children and 
the teachers, or do you look at a new, 
modern building? 
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The Tennessee Textbook Commission has officially adopted the following books 
published by The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 
Setence English 
THE HOW AND WHY SERIES THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
WI Bia i ea beech tactics... Pre-primer *ENJOYING ENGLISH 3............. 3 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN........... Primer *ENJOYING ENGLISH 4............. a 
THROUGH THE YEAR............... 1 *ENJOYING ENGLISH 5............. 5 
WINTER COMES AND GOES......... 2 *ENJOYING ENGLISH 6............. 6 
THE SEASONS PASS................ 3 ENJOYING ENGLISH 7............. 7 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB......... 4 ENJOYING ENGLISH 8............. 8 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS...... 5 ENJOYING ENGLISH 9............. 9 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES...... & ENJOYING ENGLISH 10............. 10 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS.... 7 ENJOYING ENGLISH 11............. 11 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS.... 8 ENJOYING ENGLISH 12............. 12 
Teacher’s Manuals Workbooks 3-9 
} Companion Books Filmstrips Teacher's Manuals 
i 1947-49 Editions #1952 COPYRIGHT 
q OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING..... pom Be 5 
ana Lilenatunre 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
PROSE AND POETRY, 
The Sunshine Book.............0s0:. . 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, 
The Blue Sky Book............ so2esege 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, 
The Firelight Book. ..........cseeceees 6 
*PROSE AND POETRY Journeys......... Se 
*PROSE AND POETRY Adventures........ 8 


*PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment..... 9 
*PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation. ..10 





*PROSE AND POETRY of America........ 11 
*PROSE AND POETRY of England......... 12 
*4th Edition 
Workbooks 


Teacher’s Manuals 


‘The L. W. Singer Company, Tue. 
Syracuse 2, New York 


Represented by: ROGER BARKER, Trenton, Tennessee. 
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3rd LION OIL 
STUDENT-ESSAY 


ATTENTION 
All High School CONTEST CLOSES FEB. 15 
Teachers ! 








Help your Students Win a Prize! 


Win a Prize for Yourself! 


PRIZES FOR TEACHER-SPONSORS 
ee ae 





PRIZES FOR STUDENTS 


NG IN oo oscceakooauinditckes onan 


4... eee 1-year $1,000 Scholarship 


hicks 5s kbc bees «6 ee ene $250 Cash pe Fe ere eS Pre ee $100 Cash 
MIN 7 oo 3.5 Cat ah ne » «aoe Ow $100 Cash WUE I ens obi. GAAS a eee $ 50 Cash 
Ment 22 peiscs, cach. .........5+%. $ 25 Cash Next 22 prizes, each..............§ 25 Cash 
Given FVIME. «. ..6.:6a» 3-year $3,000 Scholarship Geang Pier... ... 0.245.551 See $300 Cash 
(to one of ist place winners in current series of (to teacher sponsoring the Grand Prize winning 
four Lion Oil Student-Essay Contests) essay) 


Make the contest subject a classroom essay assignment — enter all the 
essays in the contest. Ask your students to write an essay in 500 words or less on: 


“WHAT DOES THE SOUTH OFFER FOR MY FUTURE?” 


Each essay must be signed by the student and teacher-sponsor and sent to: 
LION OIL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, El Dorado, Arkansas 
HURRY! THE CONTEST FOR STUDENTS CLOSES MIDNIGHT, FEBRUARY 15 


eeoeeeeeeenreeeeeeeeeeeeteeseeeeeet ¢ @ @ @ @ 


LION OIL CONDUCTS NEW 
TEACHER-ESSAY CONTEST OFFERING 
3 MORE $1,200 SCHOLARSHIPS 


Just think! For an essay—1,500 words or less—on 

“HOW I CAN BEST PREPARE MY PUPILS FOR THE FUTURE” 
you may win a $1,200 scholarship to further your 
education . . . advance your professional career. 
Three winners will be selected in this contest .. . 
each to receive a $1,200 scholarship. It’s an oppor- 











WHY THE LION OIL SCHOLARSHIP 





PROGRAM WAS ESTABLISHED... 


1. To broaden the educational opportunities of 
Southern youth . . . our future leaders. 


2. To help Southern teachers continue to progress 
through advanced education that they may share 
the benefits of broadened knowledge and experi- 
ence with our Southern youth. 


Write Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas, 


for complete rules and information on the Lion Oil scholar- 
ship contests for high school students and teachers. 


tunity you can’t afford to miss. 
Write your essay today! Send it to: 


LION OIL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Entries in the essay contest for teachers must be 
postmarked before midnight, March 31. 


LION OIL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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Let our experience 
be a source 
of practical help 


Familiar with your needs, our 
capable, friendly staff is well- 
equipped and sincerely anxious 
to serve you well. Our ware- 
house stocks are large, insuring 
prompt shipment. Like hun- 
dreds of other teachers you'll 
find it satisfying to make us 
headquarters for the best in 
school furniture and supplies. 
Send for your free copy of our 
complete catalog. 


Use our free catalog 
for handy reference 
to all school needs 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 


Flags 


Teachers like its flexibility... 
students like its convenience 


Always alert to classroom results, teachers quickly recognize the unique bene- 
fits of the ‘“Ten-Twenty.”’ They observe how the three desk-top positions 
(20°, 10° and level), and the automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment help to 
make teaching easier, more effective, by reducing visual and bodily strains 
and stresses. Pupils like the new ease of adjustment these features provide for 
all tasks. They find welcome convenience, too, in the 45° seat-swivel either 
way, because it allows easy ingress and egress, and reduces body torque in- 
duced by right or left hand and eye preferences. Here, truly, is the ‘Key to 


”? 


the co-ordinated classroom. 


American Universal 
“Ten-Iwenty” Desk 







FREE BOOKLETS 
“Education Grows’ and‘ The 
Co-ordinated Classroom’ — 
two informative works on re- 
cent educational developments. 
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American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


Maximum comfort, durability, 
acoustical benefit, and housekeep- 
ing economy are embodied in this 
most beautiful of full-upholstered 
auditorium chairs. Automatic %- 
fold safety action; no pinching or 
tearing hazards. "Available with 
folding tablet-arm. 





NasEV ILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
58 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


SEGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 
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Art—Grade 
The ART FOR LIVING SERIES 


Civies—FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CITIZENSHIP 

TENNESSEE CIVICS, Grade 8 
LIVING IN THE PEOPLE’S 
WORLD —Grade 9 


Eng lish — Grades 
The °GOOD ENGLISH SERIES— 
Grades 3-8 


New Books for Use in Tennessee! 





Health —Grades 1-8 
The ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


History —Elementary 

GREAT NAMES IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY —Grade 5 

A WORLD BACKGROUND 
FOR THE UNITED STATES— 
Grade 6 

THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA —Grades 7 and 8 


Reading — Grades 
The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


Spelling — Grades 
The NEW STANFORD SPELLER 


Literature —Grades 7-12 

The CULTURAL GROWTH 
SERIES 

The CLASSICS FOR ENJOY- 
MENT SERIES 


Problems of Democracy— 
Grade 12 

YOUTH FACES ITS PROBLEMS 
World History —Grades 9 or 10 


1 
MAN'S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 
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The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES — Grades 3-8 


Shane-Ferris-Keener 


A 1952 series of English texts based on successful 
experience, qualified authorship and the latest 
research. 


Designed to help children develop: 
Competence in Language Usage 
Creative Abilities and Appreciations 


Social Confidence 





FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP — 
TENNESSEE CIVICS, 


Grade 8 Blough-Switzer-Bruner 


A New 1952 civics text which includes a section 
on Tennessee state, county, and city governments, 
pronaned by Clarence V. Bruner, Head of the 

epartment of Social Science, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute. 
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LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Jefferson te Chicago, 


The ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES — 
Grades 1-8 Jones-Morgan-Maloney-Landis 


A Total Health Program with a positive approach 
to physical, mental, emotional and social health 
which includes a built-in program of recreational 
activities that motivate good health practices and 


insure a functional health program. 





CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES— 
Grades 7-12 
Brewton, Lemon, Wellons, Sharp, Abney 





—Literary content with high pupil interest 

—A program for developing and maintaining 
reading skills 

—Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin 
American, English and Continental Literature 

in the 11th and 12th grade books. 










THE NEED 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Posters Office Supplies 

Paper Maps—Globes 

Art and Craft Charts—Models 
Ete. 


We Ship the Day You Buy 


Ask Our Salesmen for Service 


Two Familiar Essentials to Buying 


SERVICE 
QUALITY 
We Have Both 


Write for Our New Catalog 





116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
Telephone—6- 1464 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


There were more than eight hundred delegates, repre- 
senting all the local education associations in the state, 
in the recent meeting of the Representative Assembly. 
These delegates came to Nashville to transact the busi- 
ness of the Association—elect officers, adopt resolutions, 
hear reports, decide upon a Legislative Program. 

Your delegates apparently had given much study to 
the proposals and, in many cases, they had been in- 
structed by the association they represented. The de- 
cisions reached were the best in the thinking of the dele- 
gates. Decisions were unanimous on most matters. There 
was little opposition to any of the proposals. 

The Representative Assembly is the policy forming 
body of the TEA and over the years it has been a deliber- 
ative body. Problems have been discussed freely. There 
has been much give and take, but where decisions were 
made, they became the decisions of the entire group. 
There has been no division and no bickering. There has 
been a united front. 

It must always be so. The time must never come 
when there will not be free discussion of all the problems. 
The time must never come when delegates will not be 
free to express themselves and to vote as they please. 
The time must never come when the entire profession 
will not stand together, after decisions have been made. 

Election of officers is always an important matter. In 
the election this year, the qualities of the candidates were 
set forth and the delegates made their selections. Those 
who were elected will serve well. Those who were de- 
feated will help them. That is the spirit of the group. 

The Legislative Program presented to the Representa- 
tive Assembly was worked out by a committee composed 
of a cross section of the teaching profession. It was a 
representative committee and it worked well. The pro- 
gram presented did not satisfy everyone. There were 
honest differences of opinion. Some thought the requests 
were too modest. Some opposed asking for ten months’ 
pay. But when decisions were made by the majority, 
then the program became the program of the entire 
group. This is the spirit of the Representative Assembly. 

While there was almost unanimous approval of the 
Legislative Program in the Representative Assembly, 
every delegate and every teacher should remember that 
the big battle is yet to be fought. This program must be 
enacted into law. To realize this, it must be sold to the 
people and to candidates for office. Every teacher has 
an obligation to become informed about the program 
and to sell it to the public. Every delegate must explain 
it to the teachers he represented. Every local association 
must work effectively and intelligently. There must be 
united action on behalf of the entire teaching profession. 
There is no doubt that this will be done, because that is 
the spirit of the profession in Tennessee. 


WHERE WILL THE MONEY COME 


FROM? 
The Legislative Program adopted by the TEA will, of 
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necessity, cost considerable money. Already we are being 
asked where the money will come from and people are 
saying we cannot afford it. 

The TEA stands on the same policy that it has fol- 
lowed throughout the years: it is our responsibility to 
point out the needs of the schools and it is the responsi- 
bility of the Legislature to provide the funds. We are 
making no proposals as to new sources of revenue. 

We have presented a reasonable program, and it is one 
which the people must support, if they expect to have 
the kind of teachers they want for their children. The 
question is not whether Tennessee can pay the cost of 
education. The question is whether Tennessee can afford 
not to do so. 


WILL YOU VOTE? 


The year 1952 is a big year in Tennessee politics. This 
year the voters must select a president of the United 
States, Governor, U. S. Senator, nine Congressmen, and 
members of the State Legislature. In addition to filling 
these positions, we will vote on whether or got a limited 
constitutional convention will be held. 

Every citizen in this state should give careful and 
intelligent study to the issues involved and should vote 
for candidates who can fill the positions honestly and 
efficiently. 

The Tennessee Education Association is on record 
favoring a limited constitutional convention because we 
believe that our constitution, changed last in 1870, is not 
adequate in 1952. It is a wonderful constitution, but 
with limited changes, the state can be operated more 
effectively. 

Teachers of the state should lead the way in getting 
all prospective voters qualified and voting. It is not the 
job of the teacher to tell people how to vote or for whom 
to vote, but it is an obligation of every teacher to set an 
example by being qualified and by going to the polls at 
every election. 

Perhaps a good project for the local education associa- 
tion would be to get every teacher eligible to vote and 
encourage all of them to exercise this right at every elec- 
tion. Teachers should practice good citizenship as well 
as talk about it in the classroom. 

Did you vote in the last election? Are you registered? 
Have you paid your poll tax? Do you know whether 
a poll tax is required or not? Will you set a good ex- 
ample by voting in the next election? Will you en- 
courage all teachers in your school system to vote? Your 
answer to these questions will do much to determine 
the kind of elections we have and will certainly do much 
to determine the prestige your teachers’ organization has. 


NEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


All who plan to attend the Representative Assembly 
of the National Education Association in Detroit June 29- 
July 4 should make hotel reservations at once. Use the 
blank on page 64 of the January issue of the NEA 
JOURNAL. 








IN MEMPHIS CITY SCHOOLS | 


A radio class in the Memphis voca- 
tional education program learns by 
doing—bringing an old adage up to 
date. 


Many schools offer indus- 
trial arts and vocational 
education courses for 
those students who will 
not attend college. The 
Memphis City Board of 
Education has developed 
a program worthy of 
careful study. 


W. A. McGINNIS 


Director of Vocational Education, 
Memphis 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 


N Memphis, the industrial arts 

program begins in the 8th grade 
and continues through high school. 
It is offered in five Junior High 
Schools, four Junior-Senior High 
Schools, three Senior High Schools 
for white students, and five Four- 
Year High Schools for Negroes. Con- 
sidered a phase of general education, 
industrial arts assists the pupil in 
making an occupational choice by 
providing exploratory experiences 
which form a basis for intelligent 
vocational planning. 

The standard industrial arts course 
offered in the 8th grade is General 
Shop, which is divided into six 
parts; drawing, woodwork, metal- 
work, electricity, auto mechanics and 
models. In the 9th grade, General 
Shop is divided into blueprint read- 
ing and sketching, and woodwork- 
ing. The 10th grade course includes 
general metal work and electricity. 
After completing the General Shop 
course, the student may continue his 
program by selecting advanced 
courses in woodworking, mechanical 
drawing, metalwork or electricity. 
Enrollment in the industrial arts pro- 
gram exceeds 3,000 students. 

Vocational education aims to fit 
students for useful and gainful em- 
ployment by providing necessary 
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training in a specific occupation or 
family of occupations. In Memphis, 
it is designed to serve four groups: 
youth enrolled in regular high 
school; young people who have com- 
pleted academic high school but 
need additional education; boys and 
girls who have dropped out of 
school; and adults who wish to in- 
crease their skill and knowledge. 

Trade and industrial courses (vo- 
cational) are offered on a high 
school level to boys and girls who 
combine shop training with regular 
academic subjects. One half school 
day is devoted to shopwork and one 
half day to classroom studies. These 
courses are offered in the senior high 
schools; sheet metal, cosmetology, 
radio, electricity, printing and ma- 
chine shop. Trade and industrial 
courses offered in the Negro high 
schools are; auto mechanics, brick 
masonry, cabinet making, shoe re- 
pair, radio, plastering and cosme- 
tology. These courses are not offered 
in all senior high schools, but a stu- 
dent may transfer from one school 
to another in order to take advantage 
of the courses. 


Vocational Home Ec 


Home economics is offered in five 
high schools for white students and 


five high schools for Negro students 
on a vocational basis. All other Jun- 
ior and Senior High Schools offer 
home economics on a_ non-reim- 
bursable basis. 

The home economics program 
begins in the 8th grade and con- 
tinues through the 12th grade, or- 
ganized on a unit basis. A student 
must complete four or more units 
each year. Units of work are: cloth- 
ing selection, construction and care; 
food preparation; meal planning; 
marketing; serving; managing; fam- 
ily relations; child care; money 
management; house furnishing; 
home mechanics; care of the sick; 
and hospitality. Units are selected 
by students to meet their individual 
needs, and the present enrollment is 
4,101 students. 

Classes in shorthand, typing, office 
machines, bookkeeping, and office 
practice are offered on a general edu- 
cation basis in all senior high schools. 


Need Brings New Courses 


A constant study is being made of 
the needs for additional vocational 
education in Memphis. New classes 
are arranged when the need arises. 
A new vocational building is being 
built at Tech High School which will 
be open in September, 1952. Plans 
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The diversified program provides for 
adult classes as well as high school 
training. Top, a group of women in- 
crease their millinery skills. Center, 
practical nurses are trained in co- 
operation with local hospital staffs. 
Lower photo, mechanical drawing is 
a popular course. 


Photos are by Ris and Kirk and the photog- 
raphy class of Memphis Vocational School. 


are to add auto mechanics, welding, 
refrigeration and cabinet making to 
the present curriculum. 

The Memphis Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education Department 
feels that the success of a vocational 
student depends on his initiative and 
attitude as well as technical ability 
and skill. Classes in vocational edu- 
cation are not the answer to the 
problem of taking care of retarded 
students and disciplinary cases. 
Pupils of low ability cannot master a 
skilled occupation involving con- 
siderable mathematics or other re- 
lated subjects. 

Adult Education, Too 

Memphis, along with other large 
industrial cities in the nation, ex- 
tends the services of the public 
school system to include adults 
who, for good reason, find it desir- 
able or necessary to continue their 
education in various fields. The 
Memphis Vocational School carries 
on an adult training program 
which consists of both day and eve- 
ning school classes. The day classes 
include part-time General Continua- 
tion courses in shorthand, typing, 
office machines, bookkeeping, busi- 
ness English, spelling and filing. 

A practical Nurse Training pro- 
gram is carried on in cooperation 
with the hospitals of the city for 
both white and Negro students. The 
curriculum provides for twelve 
months training, three months in 
the Vocational School, six months 
in general hospital training and 
three months with the aged, chron- 
ically ill, and convalescent patient. 
Students must be twenty years of 
age to take the State Board Exam- 
ination upon completion of the 
twelve months training. 

The Evening School 

Home economics extension 
courses are offered in sewing, mil- 
linery, lamp shade and fashion de- 
sign. These courses are conducted 

(Continued on page 26) 
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MORE ABOUT PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Principal’s Publics 


DMINISTRATORS are faced 

with scores of problems that 

the classroom teacher fails to recog- 
nize or blithely ignores. 

The high school principal has an 
on-campus and an off-campus group 
of watchful, frequently critical, ob- 
servors. His campus public embraces 
the students, the faculty, and the 
secretarial and maintenance staff. Off 
campus there are parents, alumni, 
prospective students, special interest 
groups, school personnel from neigh- 
boring communities, public officials 
(particularly the School Board), 
county courts and the State legisla- 
ture—all in addition to the general 
public of the area his school serves. 


Principal Meets Public 


The principal has a variety of 
media through which these groups 
may be reached. The majority of 
writers on public relations have di- 
vided these under three major 
headings: (a) the printed word; (b) 
the spoken word and (c) the visual 
presentation. 

In the first category are news re- 
leases, articles in professional mag- 
azines, school papers, yearbooks, 
brochures, student-teacher hand- 
books, letters and report cards. 

Oral contacts include more than 
the day-by-day conversation with 
patrons and visitors. There are radio 
speeches, commencement appear- 
ances, Parent-Teacher talks, even the 
brief “announcements” over the 
school inter-communicating system. 
If the school discharges its growing 
function as a community center the 
principal must be skillfully prepared 
to converse and discourse, invoke 
and allocute, appeal and apostro- 
phize without the least hesitation or 
equivocation on any question that 
may perplex the populace. 

Visual presentation of his school 
includes the preparation of exhibits, 
displays, fair booths, local motion 
pictures of school activities and, most 
important of all, the appearance of 
the buildings and grounds. 
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GENE SLOAN 
Middle Tennessee State College 


When the principal moves from 
the curricular to the extra-curricular 
he is challenged by a series of para- 
doxical situations. He must appear 
something less than a prude without 
being a playboy, always the scholar 
without being the scholastic. To 
avoid the reputation of haughtiness 
and pomposity his conduct must be 
modest and diffident without demon- 
strating timidity. His public 
speeches must be free of euphuism, 
filled with banter without banality, 
clever without being clownish. 

It is so manifest that the job of 
administration entails so much weari- 
some toil in community projects, 
membership in civic organizations, 
activity in professional societies and 
participation in religious life, that 
the principal seldom recognizes this 
as a part of his “public relations” 
until he fails to co-operate in such 
work. When the opprobrious rumors 
reach him he realizes that his flaunt- 
ing of custom has occasioned 4 very 
serious breach of “good public rela- 
tions”. 

Think It Through 

Indifference or rudeness in answer- 
ing the telephone and in personal 
contact with patrons, business men, 
the newspapers, and radio personnel 
can be harmful. One principal was 
succinct but positive, “Treat every- 
one as though he belonged to the 
School Board, or the Legislature—or 
better yet, as though he were a mem- 
ber of the County Court.” Thought- 
less signing of petitions, scathing 
attacks, scoffing disparagement, 
vague responses to suggestions all 
add up to poor public relations by 
any school person—particularly the 
head of the system. 

There are many pressure groups 
that call on the principal with plans 
for units of study, patriotic assembly 
programs, or the vicious but thinly 
veiled plans for using children as 
distributors of propaganda leaflets or 
free salesmen or solicitors for mag- 
azines and confections. His build- 
ings are in constant demand for ac- 


tivities that run the gamut from pro- 
fessional wrestling matches to revival 
sites. 

It is imperative that the principal 
establish a general policy for the use 
of his students and the utilization of 
his buildings and equipment. Some 
wise principals have the Board of 
Education assist in this policy mak- 
ing. The money gained from mag- 
azine or candy sales may prove 
expensive when balanced against the 
patrons’ objection to their children 
being made competitors of the legiti- 
mate business establishments of the 
town. On the other hand the re- 
fusal to allow a local radio station to 
broadcast a basketball game may 
have repercussions when the school 
needs sustaining time for a drive for 
new band uniforms. 

Usually the use of the school 
grounds, auditorium and gymnasium 
for gatherings of a definitely civic 
nature offers excellent public rela- 
tions opportunity, if these occasions 
can be subtly utilized to provide op- 
portunity for school progress to be 
observed by visitors. This may be 
better “public relations” than a whole 
series of visiting days when self- 
conscious townsfolk parade through 
artifical situations that try the nerves 
of teachers, students and visitors. 

Any exhibit developed to demon- 
strate the work of the school shouid 
be simple, with eye appeal and a 
message that can be quickly grasped. 
Literature may be provided. Scale 
models and diagrams are helpful. 
Animation in the form of color or 
light and the shrewd use of sound is 
helpful. Since any demonstration or 
exhibit must be given prominent dis- 
play, it is always well to select the 
site carefully and, where practical, 


make the display portable. 


Students and Teachers 


Too many school administrators 
are guilty of indifference, verbosity, 
and egoism in dealing with students 
and faculty. Vagueness in framing 
directives, evasiveness, petty exercise 
of authority and a stubborn refusal 
to modify his opinions in the light of 
logical reasoning stand high on the 
list of teacher-student criticisms of 
administrators. 

If his criticisms are offered priv- 
ately in a spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion and his participation in student- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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YOUR ASSOCIATION REPORTS ON 


Representative Assembly Action 


HE Representative Assembly of 

the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation concluded its annual meeting 
on January 12. The action taken 
there will be of interest to every 
member of the TEA. Your delegates 
will report on the discussion, and we 
present here a summary of official 
decisions. 


Election Results 


Dr. John L. Meadows, dean of stu- 
dents at Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville, was elected First 
Vice President. He will assume the 
presidency of the Association, suc- 
ceeding Miss Mildred Doyle, in Jan- 
uary, 1953, and will serve as a mem- 
ber of the Administrative Council 
until that date. 

The new Administrative Council 
member from the Third District, suc- 
ceeding Carl Gevers, is C. P. Price, 
principal of Polk County High 
School, Benton. In the Sixth District, 
Earl E. Sexton, superintendent of 
Stewart County Schools, succeeds 
Mrs. Marjorie Sloan. In the Ninth 
District, Harry Sharp, supervisor of 
Memphis City Schools, succeeds Miss 
Sue Powers. 

The Assembly nominated three 
teachers from East Tennessee, from 
whom the Governor will choose one 
to succeed V. F. Goddard as a mem- 
ber of the Tennessee Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System Board of Trustees. 
Nominees include E. A. Bird, super- 
intendent of Marion County Schools; 
V. F. Goddard, superintendent of 
Alcoa City Schools; and Frank Irwin, 
superintendent of Anderson County 
Schools. 

A. D. Holt was named to serve his 
first full term as State Director of 
the National Education Association. 

The Assembly voted to allow one 
delegate from each Congressional 
District $125 toward expenses in at- 
tending the NEA convention in De- 
troit this June and July. Official 
delegates elected were: First Dis- 
trict, Irene Crawford of Bristol; 
Second, Mrs. Willie Roberts of 
Knoxville; Third, Jean McDonald of 
Monroe County; Fourth, Homer Pit- 
tard of Murfreesboro; Fifth, Mrs. 
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Clara Harris of Davidson County; 
Sixth, V. G. Hawkins of Sumner 
County; Seventh, Lowell Crane of 
Jackson; Eighth, Martha Temple of 
Union City; Ninth, Margaret Mc- 
Corkle of Memphis. 

Two constitutional amendments 
were adopted. The first provided 
that the Administrative Council will 
include representatives from the nine 
Congressional Districts of the state, 
and was made necessary by action 
of the last Legislature which re- 
districted the state into nine instead 
of the former ten districts. The 
second amendment provided that, in 
case Tennessee is entitled to two 
NEA directors in any one year, the 
executive secretary will serve as the 
second director. This action was 
taken because the potential member- 
ship is so near the 20,000 necessary 
for two directors that it is impossible 
to know by the first of January if 
Tennessee will be entitled to one or 
two directors. 

Membership reports showed 20,- 
844 teachers were members of the 
TEA on January 11. The total mem- 
bership on May 31 of 1951 was 
20,923. Tennessee has 17,697 mem- 
bers on the NEA rolls, representing 
a gain, at this date, of 895 over Jan- 
uary, 1951. Total membership on 
May 31 last year was 26,314. 

The Representative Assembly en- 
dorsed and adopted the National 
Education Association Centennial 
Action Program (the complete pro- 
gram was printed in the November 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER). 


The Legislative Program 


The proposed Legislative Program 
for 1952-53 occasioned much discus- 
sion, but the final program adopted 
without dissenting vote was the 
Committee - Council - recommended 
one. The four points which will be 
presented to the 1953 Legislature 
are: 

1. Sufficient state appropriations 
to maintain the present foundation 
séhool program, including funds for 
capital outlay, during the 1953-55 
biennium, in the face of larger en- 
rollments, improved training of 


teachers, and increased costs of in- 
structional materials, supplies, and 
maintenance and operation of school 
plants. 

2. Sufficient funds: (a) To pay all 
teachers, supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents on a_ ten-months’ 
basis at the same monthly rate as that 
allowed by the state salary schedule, 
provided that all who are now paid 
for ten months or more be increased 
by an annual amount equivalent to 
one month’s pay on the state salary 
schedule; and 

(b) To provide a further adjust- 
ment in the state salary schedule by 
which a maximum of $3,000 will be 
allowed for teachers with a degree 
and fifteen years of experience, with 
proportionate increases for certif- 
icated teachers of other levels of 
training and experience and corre- 
sponding increases for teachers in 
non-equalizing counties and cities. 

3. Appropriation for teacher re- 
tirement set up in the general educa- 
tion program, sufficient to meet 
sound actuarial requirements for 
prior service, normal contributions 
and administration as provided in the 
Teacher Retirement Law. 

4, Adequate support for higher 
education. 

The delegates heard Q. M. Smith, 
member of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Board of Trustees of the 
Retirement System, explain that an 
increased appropriation will be abso- 
lutely necessary in 1953. 

The 800 delegates adopted these 
special resolutions: 


On Federal Aid 

“Believing in the principle of 
equalization as a means of providing 
equal educational opportunities for 
all children, and believing that this 
principle should apply on the na- 
tional level as well as the state level, 
we reaffirm our stand in favor of 
Federal Aid to Education, under 
state and local control, and respect- 
fully request the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Tennes- 
see to do what they can to bring 
about the passage of such legislation 
in the present session of Congress. 

“We wish to go on record also in 
favor of Federal Aid for schoolhouse 
construction and ask our Congress- 
men to aid in every way possible the 
passage of the Bailey Bill or a similar 
bill.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Revise the Constitution 

“For a number of years the Ten- 
nessee Education Association has 
supported the movement for calling 
a limited Constitutional Convention 
in Tennessee to revise our antiquated 
Constitution. To date these efforts 
have been unsuccessful. 

“House Bill No. 469, passed by 
the last Legislature, provides the 
opportunity for the people of the 
state to vote on this question again 
in August, 1952. 

“Believing that the state of Ten- 
nessee can be operated more effec- 
tively under a Constitution revised 
and brought up to date, the Adminis- 
trative Council recommends to the 
Representative Assembly that the 
Association reaffirm its endorsement 
of the calling of a Constitutional 
Convention and that we lend such 
support as possible to this move- 
ment.” 

We Hereby Resolve 

The report of the Resolutions 
Committee was adopted unanimous- 
ly. The report follows: 

Be it resolved that the Representative 
Assembly of the Tennessee Education 
Association 

1. Express gratitude to Governor Gor- 
don Browning and members of the 77th 
General Assembly for their support of 
public education in Tennessee as evidenced 
by passage of legislation providing addi- 
tional funds for school needs, and placing 
responsibility for curriculum development 
and revision of certification requirements 
in the hands of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

2. Commend Commissioner J. A. Barks- 
daie and the staff of the State Department 
of Education for their leadership in de- 
veloping and administering the educational 
program of the state. 

3. Express appreciation to the officers 
and staff of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation for their efforts on our behalf, and 
pledge to the incoming officers our united 
support during the coming year. 

4. Express our sincere appreciation to 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Tennessee School Boards 
Association, the Tennessee Publi¢ School 
Officers Association, the American Legion, 
and other civic organizations in the state, 
for their active interest in and support of 
the public schools. 

5. Request that the Board of Trustees of 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem study the possibility of interstate rec- 
iprocity agreements concerning retirement 
contributioris and benefits, in order that 
teachers not be deprived of full retirement 
benefits when they move from one state 
to another; we request, further, that such 
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a study be reported to the 1953 Repre- 
sentative Assembly with findings and rec- 
ommendations. 

6. Continue the present Tenure Com- 
mittee for another year, because the suc- 
cessful administration of the state-wide 
Tenure Law will require much study and 
attention on the part of the teachers of the 
state; we request, further, that the Com- 
mittee report to the 1953 Representative 
Assembly plans for creation of a Tenure 
Commission for the Tennessee Education 
Association. 

7. Urge all municipalities with com- 
munal water supplies to give serious con- 
sideration to the matter of fluoridation, a 
relatively simple and inexpensive technique 
which, when properly used, reduces dental 
decay among children by as much as 60 
percent, and which has received the en- 
dorsement of leading health and adminis- 
trative organizations. . 

8. Reaffirm our stand in favor of Federal 
aid to education. 

9. Reaffirm our endorsement of the call- 
ing of a limited Constitutional Convention, 
believing that the state of Tennessee can 
be operated more effectively under a Con- 
stitution revised and brought up to date. 

10. Urge that careful consideration be 
given to the schools in allocation of build- 
ing materials and equipment to the end 
that adequate plants can be built and 
maintained. 

11. Express appreciation to the State 
Textbook Commission for its unselfish ad- 
herence to professional standards in the 
current adoption program. 

12. Extend thanks to the press and radio 
of the state for providing avenues through 
which the public can be informed of edu- 
cational conditions and needs. 

13. Express appreciation to Herman De- 
Priest, Ed Tipton, W. M. Tate and E. W. 
Hudgens of Davidson County for their 
service as ushers at this meeting. 

14, Express appreciation to the David- 
son County Election Commission for the 
use of the voting machines. 

W. B. Rich, Chairman ; 
Glennon C. Brown, T. H. Williams, 
Mary K. Chattin, Mrs. Leota Her- 
rell, Paul Meek, Mary Cherry, E. W. 
Farr, J. H. Rochelle, Edith H. 
Brock, Mrs. Viva B. Rogers, Don 
Emerson, Mrs. John B. White, 
Ronald Brinkley 


Necrology Report 

The Necrology Committee pre- 
sented the following list of names of 
deceased teachers: 
Mrs. Carolyn S. Bowling 
Mrs. Edna Orr Smith 
Edward Vick 
C. N. Coleman 
Edmund Laws 
Nannie M. Holt 
Mrs. Belle Regan 
Curtis Elliott 


Edd. Ingram 

Eudessa Henard 

Mrs. George W. Dudley 
Mrs. Mary Hickey McClannahan 
Mary Turley 

Mrs. J. B. Shipley 
Mrs. Rex Winton 

J. T. Braly 

H. L. Braswell 

Mrs. Margaret T. Cassell 
Mrs. Mary Katherine Clark 
Walton Gibbs 

Mattie Claxton 

Mrs. Bedie Wynns 
Mary Kate Rankin 

W. D. Claxton 

W. H. Collier 

M. B. Gentry 

A. G. Hicks 

Mae Rogers 

Mrs. Edna Smith 

C. M. South 

Mrs. Hessie Aaron 

W. H. Cannon 

Mrs. John Tummins 
Mrs. Florence Ray Foster 
Mrs. Lucile Abernathy 
George T. Moore 

Mrs. Elmer Outlaw 
Mrs. Vera Rinehardt 
John Davidson 

Estelle Daniel 

Walter White 

Myrtle Lunceford 

J. E. Brandon 

T. J. Welch 

Sallie L. Kearney 
John P. Bloomer 
Loyd Curlin Wilson 
Elmer Duck 

Mrs. Mildred Bennett 
Mrs. Myrtle Loraine Harris 
Peggy Harrison 

John W. Williams 
Mrs. Maude Flowers 
Chester L. Haston 
Robert A. Hilbert 

C. Hodge Mathes 

Ina Yoakley 

Mildred McReynolds 
J. W. Abel 

Annie Alley 

G. Russell Brown 
Louise Cook 

Mrs. Norah A. Cutcher 
Mrs. Frances Huffaker 
Mrs. Vadua Lovvorn 

R. E. Mosely 

Minnie Webb 

Helen Woodard 

Mary Neal Moore 

Mary Gilbert 

Hattie Neubert 

Eva Mae Russell 

Mrs. Overton Johnson 
Mrs. Sarah Brock 
Mrs. Grace Jones 

Mrs. Earline Lyon 


(Continued on page 26) 
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4-H Club Field Crops winner, Ray Riley from Texas, tells Mari Jo Engstrom, a Chicago Junior Achievement worker, 
about a champion steer from an American farm—a feature attraction at the 1951 International Live Stock Exposition. 


Leaders of our future... 


America has begun a new year. 


Who is there among us who does not hope that 1952 
will mean a lessening of tension between nations? That 
it will see inflation held in check? Our economic house 
in better order? Above all, who does not pray for freedom 
and peace for the whole world? 


The future we all hope our nation will achieve is linked 
inseparably with our young people. 


Their eagerness to accept responsibility wins our ad- 
miration. Hundreds of thousands of farm boys and girls 
are enrolled in 4-H Clubs; older boys are active in the 
Future Farmers of America. Through their accomplish- 
ments many farm boys and girls win scholarships to col- 
leges and universities. International Harvester provides 
some of these scholarships. 


City boys and girls —thousands of them —learn the 
responsibilities of business through the Junior Achieve- 
ment movement. They organize and operate smali com- 
panies of their own, some of which Harvester also spon- 
sors. Millions of other young people are enthusiastic Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, or belong to other organizations that 
help prepare them for citizenship. 

The brightest, surest hope for America rests with these 
young people from farm and city. Though they live in a 
time of crisis, they are unafraid. They, and they alone, can 
bring the much-needed leadership, courage and deter- 
mination to keep America great and free. 

As an institution which could grow to its present stature 
only in a free land, International Harvester will continue 
to work with young people. .. to develop talents dedicated 
to a greater America. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builder of products that pay for themselves in use . . . International Trucks * McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors * Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 
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When You Come to Nashville 


Hundreds of Tennessee school children visit the capitol 
city every year—which is as it should be. Here is infor- 
mation which will help make your visit easier. 


OOD roads and safe, com- 
fortable school buses are 
bringing increasing numbers of 
teacher-student groups on sight-see- 
ing trips to Nashville. If and when 
a class decides to come from your 
school, you will want them to make 
the most of the trip. To help you in 
making plans, the TEA and the 
State Department of Education will 
cooperate in every way possible. 

As a first effort in this direction, 
we make these suggestions as to what 
to see and the route to take after 
reaching Nashville. 

Upon arrival in the city, drive 
directly to the War Memorial Build- 
ing. The loading zone in front of 
this building is a safe place for stu- 
dents to vacate the bus. In the 
immediate vicinity, you can visit the 
Tennessee State Museum in the base- 
ment of the War Memorial Building, 
the State Capitol Building, the Su- 
preme Court Building, and other 
state office buildings, if you wish. 
The main shopping district and lead- 
ing movie theaters are near. 

Seat of Government 

On the State Capitol grounds are 
the tomb of James K. Polk, the 
famous equestrian statue of Andrew 
Jackson, statues of Sam Davis and 
Edward Ward Carmack, and of first 
interest, of course, the State Capitol 
building itself, which was erected 
106 years ago. 

In the Capitol building are the 
legislative halls, the offices of the 
Governor, the State Library, offices 
of the Secretary of State, State Treas- 
urer and the State Comptroller. 
From the balcony of the second 
floor of the Capitol building you 
have a remarkable view of the city 
of Nashville, covering Sulphur Dell 
baseball park, a sweep of the Cum- 
berland River, outlying colleges, and 
other places of interest. 

On the east side of the Capitol 
building is the State Office Building 
and on the west is the Supreme 
Court Building. Both of these are 
open to visitors throughout the day. 

It will be necessary to board your 
bus for more distant places of inter- 
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est. From the War Memorial Build- 
ing, you might go east on Deaderick 
Street to the Public Square. If you 
wish to stop there, you can visit the 
Davidson County Court House. 
Leaving the Square, turn right on 
First Avenue and drive down to Old 
Fort Nashboro, located on the bank 
of the Cumberland River. This is a 
reproduction of the original stock- 
ade built by James Robertson and 
his fellow pioneers when the city of 
Nashville was founded. 

Continuing out First Avenue to 
Peabody Street, you will turn right 
and proceed to Second Avenue, then 
up Second Avenue to The Children’s 
Museum. Here you will find a most 
interesting group of exhibits of an- 
imal, bird, plant and marine life, and 
Indian relics and other historical 
exhibits. 

Back to First Avenue, you are 
ready for the twelve-mile ride out 
Lebanon Road (US Highway 70N) 
for a highlight event of your trip, a 
visit to the Hermitage, home of 
Andrew Jackson. No trip to Nash- 
ville is complete until this shrine has 
been explored. 

Some More Schools 

From the Hermitage, returning via 
Lebanon Road, turn left at the little 
town of Donelson for a brief drive 
out to Berry Field, Nashville's air- 
port. Across Murfreesboro Road 
from the airport is located the Mid- 
dle Tennessee Hospital for the In- 
sane. Returning to Nashville on 
Murfreesboro Road (US Highway 
70S) you may turn left off the high- 
way just after passing the Aladdin 
Industries and going under a rail- 
road underpass to visit the Tennessee 
Industrial School. The group of 
buildings will be in view imme- 
diately after making the turn. 

Following US Highway 70S back 
to the city, turn left on Broad Street 
to pass Hume-Fogg High School 
Building on your right at Broad and 
Eighth, and the Customs House (old 
Federal Court Building, formerly 
the Nashville Post Office) imme- 
diately across on the corner at your 
left. On the corner just across 


HARRY WILLIAMSON 
Director, Tennessee State Museum 


Eighth Avenue from the Customs 
House is the massive new Federal 
Building which is just being com- 
pleted. Just beyond this, further out 
Broad, on the left is the Nashville 
Post Office and the picturesque 
Union Station. 

After crossing the viaduct at 
Union Station, the building occupied 
jointly by the Nashville Banner and 
the Nashville Tennessean news- 
papers is on your right. During each 
forenoon the Banner force is at work, 
and in the afternoon the Tennessean 
people are on the job. Either of these 
groups will be glad to have you visit 
them, and will have a guide ready 
to show you through the plant. (In 
order to visit these newspapers, it 
will be necessary to write or call 
in advance. Write Ed Ford, pro- 
motion manager for the Nashville 
Banner, if a morning visit is planned. 
Write Jack Setters, city editor, or 
Robert H. Horsely, promotion man- 
ager of the Tennessean, if the visit 
will take place in the afternoon. ) 

Continuing out Broad Street and 
West End Avenue, you may turn 
left on 21st Avenue to visit Vander- 
bilt University, George Peabody 
College for Teachers and Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers. Re- 
turning to West End and continuing 
your westerly direction, you will 
arrive at Centennial Park entrance. 
In this park is the Parthenon, the 
only exact reproduction of the 
ancient Greek temple of that name. 
This building and its contents are the 
park’s main attractions, but you may 
want to feed the ducks and geese on 
Watauga Lake before boarding your 
bus again. Then take the north exit 
from the park, turn east on Charlotte 
Avenue, and return to your starting 
point at the War Memorial Building. 

Teachers and students are invited 
to make the State Museum head- 
quarters, or a central meeting place, 
while in Nashville. The Museum 
management is a division of the De- 
partment of Education and, being 
centrally located, is ideal for this 
purpose. By contacting the director 
of the Museum in advance, arrange- 
ments may be made to have the 
building open at night from 7 to 9 
oclock. Otherwise, it is closed at 
4:30 p.m. 
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You Will Want These New and Important Tennessee Adopted Books 


SPELLING FOR EVERYDAY LIFE, Grades 2 through 8, Dr. Harold H. Bixler and Dr. Richard 
A. Meade. Completely re-written and re-set, retaining all of the proven good features of 
the earlier series, adding the results of the latest research in spelling. Dr. Bixler, Professor 
of Education, Western Carolina Teachers College, was for many years Director of Research 
in the Atlanta Public Schools and is a nationally recognized authority in the field of spelling 
research. Dr. Meade, Associate Professor of Education, University of Virginia, is a preem- 
inent author and authority on the language-arts, having had wide experience in both public 
school and college teaching. 


GUIDANCE 


(New) OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE, Paul W. Chapman (1950). Most popular 
life-adjustment book treating occupations in the light of present-day economic 
conditions. Special emphasis is placed upon coth-eduvehepmaadt and making the 
most of one's abilities. “An inspired piece of writing; the most fascinating text | 
have ever read."—Member, Education Policies Commission. (Completely re- 
written and re-set; excellent workbook available) 





CONSERVATION 


All highlighted in the 1951 American Association of School Administrators Yearbook 

* CONSERVATION OF AMERICAN RESOURCES, Charles N. Elliott (1951 ed.) 

iron 960 SOIL RESOURCES—A Guide to Better Living, Chapman, Fitch and Veatch 

new-1950 

COUTHERN FORESTRY, Elliott and Mobley—{1949 ed.) 

SCIENCE—READING 

SOUTHERN NATURE STORIES, Books |, II and III (Grades 4, 5, 6), Baker, Harris and Rogers. 
"An outstanding series in which nature study and conservation actually become integrated 
with literature.""—D. E., Calif. 





THE LITTLE CITIZEN, Gibson and Meriwether. Contains a wealth of copyright-protected treasures of chil- 
dren's literature especially suited for use in the second and third grades. 


HEALTH—SAFETY 
SAFETY FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN, Books | and II (Primary Grades), Gibson and Meriwether (1951 ed. 


Helps the child become acquainted with his environment and encourages him to learn to recognize an 
take pride in conduct befitting his status as a Little Citizen. 


AGRICULTURE SOUTHERN CROPS, Thomas, et al 

PASTURES, Grazing, Hay and Silage Crops, Lancaster, et al SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Paul W. Chapman (1948 ed.) 

(1949) SOUTHERN HORTICULTURE, H. P. Stuckey (1951 ed.} 
FRONT PORCH FARMER, Channing Cope (1949) CONSERVING SOIL RESOURCES, Chapman, Fitch and 
FOOD PROCESSING, A. O. Duncan (195! ed.) Veatch (1950) 
ated FARM MANAGEMENT, Hardin, King and Leith HOME ECONOMICS 
POULTRY FOR HOME AND MARKET, James B. Cooper FIRST COURSE IN HOME MAKING, Calvert and Smith 

(1950 ed.) ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING, Calvert and 
LIVESTOCK FARMING, Dinsmore, et al Smith 
SOUTHERN FORESTRY, Elliott and Mobley (1949 ed.) FOOD PROCESSING, A. O. Duncan (1951! ed.) 

MUSIC 


TWO HUNDRED SONGS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Jacob Kwalwasser—With and 
Without Piano Accompaniments. An excellent collection of the world's song gems by one of the country’s 
leading public school music authorities. Boys’ songs, chanteys and sea-songs, patriotic songs, operatic 
selections, spirituals, rounds and sacred songs are included. 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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IN STEP WITH TENNESSEE'S EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 





PATHFINDER 


ALL-STEEL SAFETY 
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The Pathfinder all-steel safety school coach is an equal in efficiency 
to the newest, most modern school . . . to the newest, most modern 
teaching methods. It sets an ultra-progressive pace in safe pupil 
transportation, convenience, and comfort. There is plus quality 
in every detail—from its rugged, all-welded, all-steel “Uni-frame” 
construction to its new, scientific system of controlled ventilation. 
And just as modern education is more thorough, more valuable 
than at any other time in history, so is the Pathfinder an outstand- 
ing value . . . because it’s built safer, built better, yet priced with 


ses ‘ ink. E The Pathfinder's super-strong, super-safe frame 
the lowest. Pathfinder Coach Division, Kosciusko, Mississippi. provides unequalled pialection,. 14 ahaitied, of 
steel construction, heavily reinforced throughout for 

Sales and Service by maximum strength, is a virtual fortress of strength. 


Superior Coach Sales 
Telephone 57893 
327 Sterick Building Memphis, Tennessee 


im COACHES nal | The Pathfinder's spacious, comfortable interior 


features wide, safety-tread aisles, high test safety 























sa eles -“) wine hoe ven Snare sheet glass windows, wide comfortable seats up- 
5 holstered in durable vinyl plastic, and padded 
Member: School Bus Body Manufacturers Association shoulder tails. 


BUILT IN THE NEW INDUSTRIAL SOUTH IN THE INDUSTRY'S MOST MODERN PLANT 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS 
State pAAdopted tn “/ennessee 


¢ THE SPELLING TODAY SERIES for grades 2-8, by Lee, Stinebaugh and Lee 
Manuals and Spelling Notebooks for optional use with the textbooks 


* THE WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE SERIES for Grades 1-8, by Warren Knox and others 
Manuals, Workbooks and Keys to Workbooks available 


* SCIENCE FOR A BETTER WORLD for Grade 9, by Morris Meister and others 
Manual, Workbook and a Key to the Workbook available 


¢ Distinguished Texts From The SCRIBNER HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Building Our America, Grade 5 
H Workbook and Key to Workbook available by 
; Building Our World, Grade 6 — . "ioe zs ss — 
Manual, Workbook and Key to Workbook Tee fee 
T se Helen McCracken Carpenter 
O Building A Free Nation, Grade 7 Laurence G. Peauin 
R Workbook and Key to Workbook available ? 
Y United States of America, Grade 12, by Robert E. Riegel and Helen Haugh 
Workbook, Objective Tests, and Teachers’ Keys to both available 
Cc 
| Democratic Citizenship in Today’s World, by A. E. Adams and E. E. Walker 
Vv Civics written especially for the 7th and 8th grades 
l Government of the United States, by E. E. Walker and others, Grade 9 
. Stressing personal responsibility for good government 


¢* A Wealth of READING MATERIALS—Basal and Supplementary 

The DEVELOPMENTAL READING TODAY SERIES by Ethel M. Orr and others, Grades 7-8-9. 
Books One, Two and Three are accompanied by Teachers’ Manuals that are considered almost pro- 
fessional books on the teaching of reading. 


From the SCRIBNER SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES The SOCIAL LEARNINGS READERS by Marie 
by Clyde B. Moore and others, Grades 1-2-3-4 Elizabeth Smith, Grades 1-3 

Bob’s Story of the Retail Food Market 
Mother’s Story of Dairying 


Joe’s Story of the Airport 
Bill’s Story of the Wholesale Produce Market 


Working and Playing 
Visiting Our Neighbors 
Building Our Town 
Building Our Communities 


Pwd 


From the READING TODAY SERIES by Ethel M. 
Orr and others, Grades 4-5-6 


Stories From Near and Far, Grade 4 
Stories of Now and Long Ago, Grade 5 
Stories Old and New, Grade 6 


Excellent Manuals available 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


274 Spring Street, N. W. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Represented in Tennessee by TILLMAN H. PHILLIPS: Cookeville 
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DIARY of a Field Worker 


JOHN W. RICHARDSON, JR. 


To keep posted on the whole field service staff, we delve 
this month into the record kept by Mr. Richardson. 


THE WEAKLEY COUNTY PLANNING 
Group has arranged two of the best 
meetings I have heard about. The 
first involved their own teachers in 
panel discussions around the pro- 
fessional organizations and their con- 
tribution to professional improve- 
ment, and what the individual 
schools and teachers could do in the 
curriculum study. At the second 
meeting a number of patrons made 
up a panel discussing what they 
want the schools to do for their chil- 
dren. 

Gites County TEACHERS devoted a 
meeting in the fall to the professional 
associations and what they do. They 
have seen me so often in the last 
two years that I’m now considered on 
the regular roll, although Superin- 
tendent Tom Newman has not sent 
me a warrant yet. 

Tue Tuinc I Like Most about the 
Dickson County pre-school confer- 


ence is dinner on the ground at noon. 
Superintendent Henry Garrett and I 
discussed the NEA and TEA and 
what they mean to the profession. 

THe Hamitton County Work- 
sHop on Economic Education re- 
placed the usual type of pre-school 
conference this fall. Need for cur- 
riculum planning was stressed by 
most of the discussion groups. 

I Enjoyep A Visit with the Blount 
County teachers. They asked a num- 
ber of questions about the new ten- 
ure law and the retirement law. 
They were a little concerned about 
the fact that I arrived by taxi and 
hitch-hiked out of town. (Editor’s 
note: If he arrived by taxi, it’s no 
wonder he had to hitch-hike out! ) 

WakRREN County TEACHERS held a 
one day pre-school conference. Dur- 
ing the morning the entire group met 
in the auditorium and Superintend- 
ent William T. Hammer, William 


Greer and I were the program. The 
chairman asked me to make the key- 
note address—the first time my re- 
marks have been dignified by such a 
title. The afternoon was devoted to 
group discussions with college per- 
sonnel, State Department personnel, 
and neighboring supervisors as con- 
sultants. An excellent lunch was 
served in the school cafeteria. 

THE VAN BurEN County TEACcH- 
ERS will agree with me about one 
thing—one cannot expect much of a 
contribution to a meeting from a 
person who was on the program in 
Carter County at 10:00 a.m. and on 
the program in Van Buren County at 
3:30 p.m. of the same day. A 250 
mile drive between times is to much. 
( What kind of excuse can I make to 
Carter County?) Both counties asked 
for a discussion of NEA and TEA, 
what they are doing to improve the 
teaching profession. 

TENNESSEE ScHOooL BoAaRD MeEm- 
BERS held 14 district meetings and I 
attended all of them in company 
with Harry Carter of the State De- 
partment of Education and W. A. 
Shannon, Executive Secretary of the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Tennessee Counly Superintendents 


The State Textbook Commission has listed some of our most recently 
published and leading textbooks in their respective fields. 


Our Cincinnati office will send to you a complete list of the American 
Book Company books which were selected by the Commission. 


We will follow your instructions in sampling and working your respec- 


Fred C. Knight 


910 East Lytle Street, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Woodland Frolics Adopted in TENNESSEE Other Steck Books Adopted 


Something New in 1952! MY COUNTRY AND YOURS 
(History, Grade 5) 


Cubby Bear, Downy Duck, Skippy Rabbit, and all their friends of the Woodland Frolics 
OUR SOUTH, ITS RESOURCES AND 


Series are ready to romp into your primary classrooms next fall . . . to brighten your read- 

ing classes and prove that reading can and should be fun. The books of this series fill a 

vital spot in your reading program by enabling beginning readers to take that important THEIR USE 

first step toward independent reading and by making it possible for them to have variety (Geography, Grade 10) 
ECHOES OF THE SOUTHLAND, 


in their reading program. 
All of the books in the Woodland Frolics Series, as well as four other Steck books listed on BOOK | 


the right, have been adopted in Tennessee and will be available beginning September |, 

1952. (Literature, Grade 7) 
DAFFY (preprimer) é DOWNY DUCK GROWS UP (first reader) ECHOES OF THE SOUTHLAND 

WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? (preprimer) LITTLE LOST BOBO (second reader) oa 2 ; 


reprimer Ss ' 


fs. 
i 

se A 
THE NTECK | OWY0UM« - PUBLISHERS + AUSTIN, TEXAS 





DIARY 
(Continued from page 20) 


Tennessee School Board Members 
Association. The board members 
discussed policy making. Several 
boards have asked the local teachers 
associations to assist them by recom- 
mending policy proposals to the 
boards for consideration. One of 
the highlights of the meetings was a 


discussion of the school board’s re- 
sponsibility to reduce school drop- 
outs, climaxed by the showing of two 
films, “The Drop-Out” and “The 
Stay-In.” It would be well for more 
faculties to see these films. 

Two Universiry GRADUATE SEM- 
INARS discussed current school prob- 
lems in Tennessee. One of the dis- 
cussions ran far over time due to the 
interest of a group that wanted to 









. NEW HORIZONS 


Suggestions we hope you will find intere 


Easy to make —Penguins are simply a 
hard boiled egg, 3 colossal black olives 


Ss? 


and 5 tooth picks. 


Be sure the olives are the “colossal” 
size and, if you can get them, it’s nice 
to have them already pitted. 


Each penguin requires a whole olive for 
head, halved pitted olives for feet and 
flippers. Peel hard boiled eggs and chill 
for firmness. With 2 tooth picks make 
legs and affix feet. Put 3rd pick into 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM gives you a pleasant i 
little pick-up. And the smooth chewing helps relieve 
nervous tension. Just try it sometime. 





bo 
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Penguin Eggs 


For your own entertaining at home when you 
want to do something out of the ordinary 


TEACHERS 






FOR 


sting and useful 





to delight your guests 


back, slantwise, to form tripod so bird 
can stand alone. Stick 4th pick through 
egg to hold on flippers. Run 5th pick 
through olive on the slant so one end 
sticks out for a beak and spear other 
end into top of egg for head. 


The Salad is white jumbo (or green) 
asparagus. Use French dressing with 
finely chopped pimientos and piccalilli. 


According to occasion, have bird hold 
aloft heart, birthday candle or flag. 


WRIGLEY S \ 
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stay and talk. We finally adjourned 
to the drug store for Cokes and more 
discussion. This talk centered around 
Federal aid to education and finally 
came to a discussion of state and 
local support. The other seminar 
centered around school legislation 
with special emphasis on the new 
tenure law. The group seemed to 
feel that teachers have a great re- 
sponsibility in trying to make the law 
work by being professional and ethi- 
cal in dealing with each other and 
with boards of education. 

Morcan County TEACHERS are 
still grieving because, when they 
asked for someone from our office 
to come and talk to them in their 
pre-school conference, I went. They 
expected Miss Willis. My subject 
was “What Your Professional Asso- 
ciations Mean to You.” 

THE BENTON County TEACHERS 
sang and I enjoyed joining in, just 
hoping Mrs. Moody didn’t notice the 
discord. We discussed the work of 
the NEA and TEA with the teachers. 

SOME OF THE Best professional 
discussions that I have heard this 
year were at the principals’ camps 
which were held at Montgomery Bell 
Park in Middle Tennessee and at the 
Wonderland Club in East Tennes- 
see. These leaders showed a genuine 
concern for doing a good job of edu- 
cational leadership in their schools. 
Problems such as guidance, student 
councils, health education and cur- 
riculum study were major points of 
discussion. 


SUMMER TOURS 
FOR COLLEGE CREDIT 


Tennessee teachers are eligible for 
college credits offered in conjunction 
with a series of tours conducted by 
personnel of North Carolina State 
College and offered in cooperation 
with the College Extension Division. 
The tours will be conducted during 
the summer months of 1952. 

While the primary purpose of the 
tours is to offer teachers an oppor- 
tunity to combine travel and study, 
those who do not need the college 
credit may enroll for the tours with- 
out course credit. Complete infor- 
mation may be secured from N. C. 
State College Extension Division, 
Box 5125 State College Station, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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And the Most 


Popular in America! 


During 1947 41 counties and 
22 cities in Tennessee adopted 
SPELLING GOALS. 


The philosophy that has made 
SPELLING GOALS so dis- 
tinctive has been maintained 
jn the 1951 edition. 


Because of the extremely close 
correlation between reading 
and spelling skills, WILLIAM 
KOTTMEYER, Director of 
the famous St. Louis Reading 
Clinic, and nationally known 
authority on remedial instruc- 
tion, has brought his unique 
contributions to the new edition 
of SPELLING GOALS. He 
has incorporated the powerful 
word building program that 
has proven to be so successful 
with poor spellers. 
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PHELAN B. BRASHER 
State Representative 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING 
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SPELLING 
GOALS 








COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 3 ° 


GRADES 2-8 
hy Lambader * Kottmeyer + Wickey 


Ten Reasons for Adopting SPELLING GOALS 


1 SUPERB, BALANCED AUTHORSHIP—May B. Lambader has 


had years of experience teaching spelling on all levels, William 
Kottmeyer is a nationally recognized authority on remedial 
teaching, and Rose Wickey a curriculum specialist. 


2 THE WORD BUILDING PROGRAM establishes the power to 
spell a/l words. 


3 FOUR GOALS—The objective of the series is correct spelling 
as well as proper pronunciation, meaning and use. 


4 EFFECTIVE REVIEW AND RETEACHING—Every word is re- 


taught and reviewed at regular intervals. Each misspelled 
word is restudied and retaught when the error occurs. 


5 THE PHONICS PROGRAM builds basic spelling skills and 


strengthens reading skills at the same time. 


6 PROVIDES FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES —There is special 


work for superior students as well as a remedial program for 
poor spellers. 


7 THE DICTIONARY TRAINING PROGRAM is convenient. It is 


easy to teach, builds gradually as the child matures. 


8 THE SPELLING VOCABULARY is based on child-use word 


research, not on adult studies. 


9 FUNCTIONAL COLOR spotlights important concepts, helps 


you nail down vital learning. 


10 A COMPLETE KIT OF TEACHING AIDS that includes 
manuals, answer books, readiness book for grade 1, work- 
book edition for those who prefer it, two remedial books for 
poor spellers, six filmstrips in color that concentrate on word 
building skills. 
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' Tour Reservation Form 
| Tennessee Education Association i 
! 321 Seventh Avenue, North | 
Nashville 3, Tennessee | 
| Please reserve space for me on the Detroit Tour, June 28-July 18. I 
1 am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event | 
; I am unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. | 
j Name ! 
j School Address 
; | 
Hl | 


Home Address sas 
City , Tennessee 
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For America’s Libraries and Classrooms—It’s Compton’s 


In its 1952 edition Compton’s continues the dynamic growth that has made it an 
indispensable tool in the classroom as well as in the school library. The unique Comp- 
ton program of continuous editorial building and revision is still the secret behind 
this growth and acceptance. Up to date as tomorrow’s classroom equipment, the 
latest Compton’s is ideally designed to meet current curriculum needs. 


NEW FOR '52—Television, Communication, Telephone, Food, Milk, Ballet, Con- 
servation, Iron and Steel, Automobile, Egypt, Australia are some of the 469 new and 
revised articles in this edition. In these, as in all Compton 
materials, carefully selected teaching pictures combine 
with stimulating text to present the full factual story in 
a way that meets the reference needs at each grade level. 

Thousands of pupils in 1952 will turn daily to their 
classroom Compton's to find the answers to their thou- 
sand and one questions. And, as always, the Fact-Index 
at the back of each volume will serve as a never-failing 
source of quick reference. 


Teachers: Unusual vacation opportunity. Add $750 to $1000 or more to your income this summer, 
Vacation while you earn. If interested write Compton Vacation Position Dept., address below. 


F E ton, and 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 
oG. OM CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











Want to go 
to Detroit? 


O you would like to go to the 
NEA convention, and you want 
a vacation, too. How can you do 
it? You could sit down now and plan 
an itinerary, and write dozens of 
letters for hotel reservations, and 
take your chances on seeing the re- 
markable sights along the way you 
travel. But there is an easier way. 
You can take the TEA-Travel, Inc., 
tour and have a marvelous vacation 
trip with none of the worries of 
reservations and hiring guides. 
The proposed itinerary was pub- 
lished in the January TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, and already we have re- 
ceived letters, this one among them: 


Dear Mary Helen: 


I had such a good time on the 
bus trip to the NEA convention 
last year! Just so I won't be too 
late, I am sending my reservation 
for this year’s trip. 


The trip last year was worth 
much more than we paid for it. 
Besides having a fine vacation, I 
think I came back from NEA a 
better teacher. It was a wonder- 
ful experience. And seeing the 
country from an air-conditioned 
bus with fine people was fun. The 
fellowship was grand, and I made 
many new friends. 


Any one of last year’s highlights 
would have been a fine vacation. 
Three wonderful days in Yellow- 
stone, beautiful Salt Lake City— 
with a swim in the lake—and the 
many points of interest in the West 
climaxed a splendid convention in 
San Francisco. I’m looking for- 
ward to Detroit, Canada and the 
East this summer! 

Sincerely, 


LILLIAN WALKER 


Do you want to go, too? Then 
clip the coupon, write a check for 
your $25 deposit, and send both of 
them to us. Your reservation will be 
held for you, and we know youll 
have fun! 
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WTEA PRESIDENT 





Miss Charlie Irene McGehee, prin- 
cipal of the Lee Elementary School 
in Paris, was elected president of the 
West Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion in October. As president of a 
regional association, Miss McGehee 
is also vice president, ex officio, of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 


JOINS WORLD BOOK 






Nath Gullett, southeastern man- 
ager for Houghton Mifflin Company 
since 1944, has joined the World 
Book Company as southern manager. 

A native of Gibson County, Mr. 
Gullett is a graduate of Memphis 
State College. He taught and 


coached at Trimble and Ridgely | 


High Schools before joining Hough- 
ton Mifflin in 1936. 
Mr. Gullett succeeds Ted Ray as 
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southern manager for World Book 
Company. Oren Mann, who has 
been with Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany as college representative, is 
new southeastern manager for that 
company. 


PRINCIPAL’S PUBLICS 
(Continued from page 12) 


faculty activities is genuine the 
principal may usually feel reasonably 
secure in his public relations with 
“the home folks”. If principals would 
but remember their own teacher ex- 


periences there would be more 
friendly guidance and helpful com- 
ment between “the office” and the 
classroom. 

Let the principal enlist the advan- 
tages he has at hand in his depart- 
ments and staff for the routine func- 
tioning of his office public relations. 
Allow the art, music, English, health 
and physical education teachers the 
opportunity of alerting the public 
to school needs through press re- 
leases, programs and exhibits. After 
all, the principal’s job of public rela- 
tions is largely a matter of super- 
vision and personal contact. 














Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Commission: 


ENGLISH 


Cecil James, 
State Representative 
Greenfield, Tennessee 





World Book Company 


441 West Peachtree Street, N.E. 


Announces for your consideration the following 
publications recently adopted by the State Textbook 


Elementary School 


Clark et al: GROWTH in ARITHMETIC, Grades 3-8 
Published January, 1952 


Dawson et al: LANGUAGE for DAILY USE, Grades 3- 
8. Published January, 1952 


Foote: STORY of OUR REPUBLIC, Grade 7 


High School 


Clark et al: ALGEBRA (First Course) 
SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRA 

Clark et al: MATHEMATICS for the CONSUMER 

Clark et al: MODERN-SCHOOL PLANE GEOMETRY 
MODERN-SCHOOL SOLID GEOMETRY 

Ritchie: BIOLOGY and HUMAN AFFAIRS 

Price: CHEMISTRY and HUMAN AFFAIRS 

Webster-Stratton: DAILY DRILLS for BETTER 


. 


00 


Nath Gullet, 
Manager 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 











VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 11) 


for adult women who feel a need 
for learning or improving their skill 
in needlecraft. 

The Evening School program of- 
fers courses in Trade and Industrial 
Education, Distributive Education, 


Office Occupations, Adult Home 
M akin g, and Agriculture. The 
courses are organized for persons 
desiring instruction which is related 
to their occupation. Instruction is 
of a technical nature and geared to 
develop a better understanding of 
why certain skills are performed. 

In the Evening Trade Extension 








* An education in art for your child | 


48 full page illustrations in colored 
gravure, plus 124 other reproduc- 
tions of world famous paintings and 
sculpture printed in rich gravure. 



















MORE beautiful book has | AMONG THE MASTERPIECES 
never been produced for IN FULL COLOR are: 

children. Here are art treasures St. George and the Shapes 
of the ages—masterpieces of the Raphael 
greatest artists reflecting the Master ay oon as Henry Vii! 
ideas and civilizations of East | Mone tise teenard 
and West. The fascinating text Ben fennel ag 
will awaken interest in the pic- Goya 
tures and develop a love of art. en me 
A wonderful gift for any boy or a 
girl. 112 big 8 x 10% pages. $3.50|_“"4 forty-three others 








Famous Paintings 


An Introduction to Art for Young People 
BY A. E. CHASE of Yale University Art Gallery 


The Methodist Book Store 


810 Broadway 





Tel. 42-1621 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 











| 


Program, 225 people are enrolled in 
addition to the 275 indentured ap- 


prentices. The Business and Dis- 
tributive Education classes are the 
most popular, with over 1,060 stu- 
dents enrolled. Adult home making 
classes are offered in sewing, mili- 
nery, lamp shade and fashion design. 
Agriculture classes are offered in 
beekeeping, landscaping, and gar- 
dening. 
Flexible Courses 

The facilities of the Memphis 
Technical High School are used for 
the evening school program for 
white people. Booker T. Washington 
High School facilities are used for 
the evening school courses for Ne- 


groes. 
In order to serve all persons who 
need additional education, adult 


courses are organized to be as flex- 
ible and adjustable to individual 
needs as possible. Instruction is in- 
dividual in nature. Enrollment is 
continuous during the school year, 
making it possible for a person to 
enter at any time. It is the policy 
of the schools to establish courses 
whenever needed, provided a suffi- 
cient number of persons are inter- 
ested. 


a 





REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 
(Continued from page 14) 


Mrs. Dana Sutton 

Mrs. Fred Lawrence 

T. W. Hunter 

Mrs. Anna B. McFadden 

Mrs. Amanda Edmondson 

Miriam Elliott 

Charlotte Fanning 

Floyd Helm 

Florence Dreyfus 

Flourney Holladay 

Carlotta Pittman 

Annie M. Prescott 

Mrs. Julia Y. Taylor 

Nannie L. Robinson 

Annie Mae Allen 

W. P. Fisher 

Mrs. Myrtle Fly 

Elizabet’s C. Randall 

The report was signed by Joan Eason, 

Chairman 
Beecher Cooley, Mrs. Lucile Hill, 
Mrs. Hollis Breeden, Burbon Bur- 
kett, Nina Gore, Earl Baker, Roy 
Greeson, W. L. Bobbitt, Robert 
Anderson 

The budget recommended by the 

Council and printed in the December 

issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER Was 

adopted with no revision. 
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On Certain Symptoms of Faulty Education 


JESSE C. BURT, JR. 
Dean, Lambuth College 


g students are no more proficient 
at reading and ‘rithmetic than 
they are in writing, we had better 
start all over again. Perhaps the 
most distressing aspect of this writ- 
ers experience in education in sev- 
eral states of the union and over a 
relatively sobering period of time, 
has been the inability of students in 
written and spoken English. When 
faulty English shows up on the 
college level, we may be sure that 
previous instruction has failed to 
register. 

The program for remedial English 
at Lambuth College represents con- 
siderable planning. We give place- 
ment examinations in English (vo- 
cabulary and grammar) to both 
freshman and junior students. From 
the scores on these standardized 
tests, we determine whether remedial 
instruction is needed, and if it is, the 
student is placed in a special class. 
No stigma, of course, is attached to 


being in a special class, and one in- 
structor reports that the motivation 
of the students being given addi- 
tional instruction is high. 


Writing and Grammar 


Aside from this practical, tangible 
correction, we try at Lambuth to 
convey to our students the need for 
proficiency in the mother tongue. 
General cooperation among all pro- 
fessors to secure the desired end 
has been observed by the writer. 
We are, of course, a small institution, 
and it is probable that we can work 
towards a common, general objective 
with greater coordination than might 
be true of the very large colleges. 

It is high time that all of us in 
education endorse with lasting vigor 
certain of the fundamentals of an 
education. It is disturbing to en- 
counter again and again young 
people who have a poor grasp of 
the rules of grammar. One en- 
counters sentences ended with a 
dash, sentences without capital let- 
ters, and sentences which are incom- 


plete. And the lack of understanding 
of tenses will not even be mentioned 
here. 

_ Wrong spelling is another indica- 
tion. The author views with con- 
siderable alarm the campaign of 
the Chicago Tribune to “simplify” 
spelling. Students are prone to spell 
by ear, anyway. On the writer's desk 
is a paper by a college senior. The 
word “graphic” is written “grafic” 
all the way. 

Legible handwriting ought to be 
insisted on. Plain, old fashioned 
penmanship might well be required 
again. The invention of the type- 
writer and the ball point fountain 
pen may have set clear handwriting 
back a century. 


Spelling and Speaking 

Numerous studies have proved 
that the “facts” of a course in high 
school or college are soon forgotten 
when there is no need for those 
facts. But the same studies indicate 
that the “principles” are not so soon 
forgotten. There is no reason why 
correct English, proper spelling, and 





Books Recently Adopted on Multiple List in Tennessee 


The State Textbook Commission in Tennessee recently announced the listing of the 
following books published by South-Western for use in the high schools of Tennessee: 


Applied Economics, Fourth Edition, by Dodd 

Consumer Economic Problems, by Wilson and Eyster 

Applied Business Arithmetic, Fifth Edition, by Curry 
and Piper 

World Economic Geography, Fourth Edition, by York, 
Rowe, and Cooper 

20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, N i n e- 
teenth Edition 

20th Century Typewriting, Fifth Edition, by 
berry and Crawford 

General Business, Sixth Edition, by Crabbe and Sals- 
giver 

Shorthand Dictation Studies, Simplified, by Bowman 

Shorthand Transcription Studies, Simplified, by Whit- 


more and Wanous 


Lessen- 


Applied Business Law, Sixth Edition, by Fisk and Pom- 
eroy 

Secretarial Office Practice, Fourth Edition, by Loso and 
Agnew 

Clerical Office Practice, by Loso and Agnew 

Fundamentals of Selling, Fifth Edition, by Walters and 
Wingate 

Retail Merchandising, Fourth Edition, by Walters, Win- 
gate, and Weiner 

Fundamentals of Advertising, Fifth Edition, by Rowse 
and Nolan 

Business Principles and Management, Second Edition, 
by Shilt and Wilson 


Tennessee Representative—Walter Greenwood 





from the address below. 





634 Broadway 


227 Craighead Avenue 
’ Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Examination copies and teaching aids for the adopted books should be ordered 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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the best information... 
Stop at 
DINKLER HOTELS 
in the South 
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CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 


Adopted for Use 


pleasing handwriting should be any- 
thing other than cardinal principles 
of education, whatever the level. 

This is not an argument for trans- 
fer of training nor for faculty psy- 
chology. It does not necessarily 
follow that improvement of spelling 
will strengthen the person’s mind. 
Nor does it follow that bad spelling 
denotes a low intelligence quotient. 

So many of these basic skills are 
a matter of habit. Experiments have 
shown that a skill which is learned 
in an incorrect manner is difficult to 
correct. At the same time there is 
another possible cause of disorder in 
the use of English: carelessness. The 
objective evidence of this last point 
is meagre, but it is highly probable 
that haste, and plain lack of care 
account for many objectionable 
traits. These factors, coupled with 
a failure to understand, are the core 
of the problem. 

A few suggestions are offered as 
a plan of action. First, all schools 
might endorse the value of proper 
English and readable handwriting. 
Second, we might return to these 
good and great fundamentals. Third, 





In Tennessee Schools 


The McKEE READING SERIES 


McKee e Harrison 


e McCowen e« Lehr 

















FIRST GRADE PROGRAM =! SECOND GRADE PROGRAM 
Reading Readiness ; | 
Getting Ready Level | Come Along 
Preprimers Level 2 On..We. Go 
Tip 
Tip and Mitten 
The Big Show 
Primer THIRD GRADE PROGRAM 
— Jack and Level | Looking Ahead 
anet 
First Reader Level 2 Climbing Higher 
Up and Away 








With teachers’ editions for all 
picture and letter cards; a "Big 


books; workbooks; word, phonic, 
Book"; and service materials. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


James T. Richardson, Jr. 





‘ Tennessee Representative 


and most important, each and eve 
teacher, whatever his subject, should 
be on the alert for these symptoms 
of a faulty education. When we all 
unite and get to work on this worth- 
while objective, we really will be 
rendering a service to our students. 
And perhaps never before have they 
more greatly needed and deserved 
our help. 








TH AMERICAN 


LIFE HISTORY SERIES 


by Ames, Ames, Ousley and Staples 
1951 Edition 


MY COUNTRY, Grade 5 
MY COUNTRY’S HERITAGE, Grade 6 
MY AMERICA, Grades 7-8 ~ 


COMPETENT, BALANCED AUTHORSHIP— 
poe: the North and South are 
ually represented as is experience 

ae the elementary, high school and 
college level. 
EASY TO READ—Each book is at or 
below grade level in reading diffi- 
culty measured by Lorge and Dale- 
Chall Formulas. 
A THREE BOOK SERIES—Planned for 
a continuous program of growth, 
prevents objectionable overlapping 
and duplication of subject matter. 
THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE—Is ex- 
plained and the growth of democ- 
racy is the central theme of the 
series. 
FAIR TREATMENT FOR ALL—AIlI 
peoples, groups and sections. 
EMPHASIS—Is on social and eco- 
nomic achievements, not on military 
and political events. 
MEETS ALL STANDARDS—For per- 
sons, places, events and dates. 
MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS —Are in 
color. 

> CHRONOLOGY—Is accurate and ob- 
served 
TEACHING AIDS — Include teacher’s 
manual, activities within the texts, 
phonetic respelling for difficult 
words, activity books (workbooks), 
illustrated constitution (grades 7-8)» 
a separate book, THE CONSTI- 
TUTION, by William Kottmeyer 
which explains it in simple fourth- 
gtade language. Also. available are 
five color filmstrips a oe: 
on THE CONSTITUTI 


Phelan B. Brasher 
State Representative 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Saint Levis 3 Dallas! Pasadena 2 
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MEMO TO A PARENT 


EVE ARDEN 


TOOK my small daughter to 

school and met her new teacher 
a few weeks ago, as perhaps many 
of you did. The teacher seemed sur- 
prised to see me, as she said, “I sel- 
dom meet parents, except over a 
report card. Most of them don’t 
seem to want to meet their children’s 
teachers—they're afraid they might 
be accused of ‘polishing the apple’.” 

That was being pretty frank 
about it, I thought— but not half so 
frank as she might have been. She 
could have told me much more about 
my responsibilities as a parent. I 
know she could, because so many 
teachers have written me some of 
these hard-hitting truths since I’ve 
been playing the role of a school 
teacher on “Our Miss Brooks” for 
the past three years. 

So, perhaps if I take a small 
sample from each of these brutally 
frank letters from teachers all over 
the country, you'll get some idea of 
what teachers could say if they 


dared send out a truthful memo to 
a parent. 
Not Miss Battle Ax 

So many teachers write they are 
discouraged with the teaching pro- 
fession because of the resistance built 
up by being typed in movies and 
fiction as “battle ax” types with 
harsh, raspy voices and bad disposi- 
tions. Actually, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. From their 
letters and the pictures they send of 
themselves in their classrooms, it’s 
plain to see how many, many teach- 
ers are very attractive, well-dressed, 
and yes, even witty and sometimes 
comical like the mythical school 
marm, Connie Brooks. 

Teachers must not only teach, they 
must be good administrators, lead- 
ers, creative artists, dramatists, psy- 
chologists, and personal counselors. 
You can see that playing a teacher 
on radio is a tough assignment. It’s 
even tougher in real life, and yet 
parents everywhere are blaming the 
schools for many of the downfalls of 
today’s adolescents. 


One teacher recently struck the 
keynote of the problem when she 
wrote: “I’m glad the school-teacher 
(Connie Brooks) you play deals so 
understandingly with her pupils. 
This is a disturbing period for a 
child. Can you blame youngsters for 
being confused, for feeling that 





Eve Arden plays Miss Connie 
Brooks, Teacher at mythical Madi- 
son High School on the CBS radio 
program “Our Miss Brooks” each 
Sunday. Consult your local paper 
for time and station. 





symbols. 


STATE-ADOPTED 
For Basic Use—Grades 3 through 8 
THE ROW— PETERSON ARITHMETIC BOOKS 


Here is the answer on how to get pupils to understand arithmetic and to apply that understanding intel- 
ligently to all problem-solving situations. In each grade, the pupil is taught to comprehend numbers before 
he uses them—to learn the meaning of numbers as a prerequisite to an understanding of number names and 


Each book is a stepping-stone to mastery. It activates the immature as well as the average and ad- 
vanced pupil to think out every step of the way he takes; it shows him how to look for the answer; it fires him 
with the initiative to work out problems “on his own." Each book offers a system of number thinking that ties 
in with and equips the pupil for the practical, everyday problems of community and business life. 


IN TENNESSEE 








Colorado. 





Authors: HARRY GROVE WHEAT, Professor of Edu- 
cation, West Virginia University; MARGARET LECKIE 
WHEAT, formerly Elementary Supervisor, State of 
West Virginia; GERALDINE KAUFFMAN, Arithmetic 
Supervisor, East Chicago, Indiana; HARL R. DOUG- 
LASS, Dean of School of Education, University of 


grades. 








Also available: the ROW-PETERSON ARITH- 
METIC BOOKS for Grades | and 2—books 
that clarify number thinking for beginners and 
prepare them for the ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM for the higher 














For complete 


Kou Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 


information, write to: 
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TO A PARENT 

(Continued from page 29) 
even grown-ups are no sure guide, 
for abandoning all to the search for 








CIRCLE TOURS 


—Fifth Season Summer of 1952 
TRAVEL WITH COLLEGE AND 
TEACHING CERTIFICATE 
CREDIT OFFERED— 


Your choice of 5 great tours: 


W-1 37 days Golden West, Na- 
tional Parks, and California 
June 14 
W-2 Southwest and Pacific Coast 
(24 days Min.) June 14 
W-3 Northwest and Pacific Coast 
(25 days Min.) June 24 
N-1 14 days New England and 
Canada—July 21 
N-2 8 days New York and Ni- 
agara Falls—June 15 
All tours by luxury bus and with 
experienced conductor. 


For full information write 


CIRCLE TOURS 


Box 5125, State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 














pleasure? If ever children needed 
understanding and religion, they 
need it now.” 

Perhaps there’s no sure cure for 
the ills of our adolescents today, but 
I'm willing to wager that some of 
these suggestions that teachers have 
passed on to me can go a long way 
toward many improvements. Below, 
I’ve listed the five parental qualities 
that were said by most teachers to 
be lacking today. Taking them all 
together like this, they make a 
pretty fair “memo to a parent.” 

Patience—“With the tempo of life 
steadily increasing everywhere, par- 
ents aren't taking enough time to get 
really close to their children,” one 
teacher wrote recently. “The days of 
close family circles are slipping away 
as parents take less and less time 
to read to their children or play with 
them—substituting other forms of 
entertainment that children can do 
alone. It takes patience to win a 
child’s love, and love to win respect 
—which every parent will admit is 
necessary to guide children best.” 


Understanding—This term has al- 
ways been one of those things I took 


for granted until one teacher made 
it hit home. “Understanding, oh sure 
—that’s just this business of being 
close enough to your children that 
they can confide in you,” I thought. 
But along comes this teacher who 
gave me a new slant. “Understand- 
ing,” she said, “means anticipating 
all the difficulties of every age.” 
Through the years, this has come to 
me repeatedly. When a child reaches 
age four and begins to stand before 
you deliberately doing what you 
just told her not to do—defying you 
to correct her just to see how much 
she can get away with—well, that’s 
typical of these “age problems.” 
The child still has to be corrected, 
that’s true, but unless you know that 
this is a problem with four year olds 
everywhere, unless you have that 
“understanding,” you'll get the idea 
your child is just a thoroughly bad 
brat defying you to give her a sound 
spanking. And incidentally, if any 
of you feel as I used to that reading 
books and articles on how to bring 
up your children is a lot of “bookish 
nonsense’—let me tell you I've 
learned my lesson and I hope you do 








The Ginn 


Basic Readers 
Are Everybody’s Favorites 


Popular with children and teachers 
alike is this new reading series. Here 
you will find appealing stories and 
poems, careful vocabulary introduc- 
tion and maintenance, close correla- 
tion with reading arts. Emphasis is 
on child development and sound 
teaching. 


Now available, book’s for grades 1-7; 
workbooks; and manuals. Send your 
order to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N.W. 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson 
Box 246, Nashville 





Unusually Helpful Manuals 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 


give careful and specific help to 
teachers at every point. 
varied selection of enrichment activi- 
ties is offered. 


A full and 
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too— you can never read too much 
on child guidance. You need to 
learn about every age by reading if 
you are to prevent your child from 
suffering. Understanding a child at 
every age means anticipating the 
pranks, mischief, or even personality 
quirks that might come at that time, 
and it means also anticipating the 
child’s ability to come out of it all 
right by himself without being 
pushed too much. 

Frankness—Being honest and al- 
ways sincere with your child doesn’t 
mean you can always count on your 
child’s being the same with you— 
don’t forget, there are outside in- 
fluences too—but chances are much 
greater that your child will be hon- 
est with you if you are with him 
than if you tell him “little white 





lies” or even “black” ones. It’s better 
to be safe than sorry—you have noth- 
ing to lose by presenting situations 
honestly whether they be financial, 
moral, or physical. 

Firmness—You would think that 
when the question of “firmness” is 
raised that teachers would start talk- 
ing right away about the old saying 
of “spare the rod, spoil the child.” 
But when I asked one teacher about 
this, her reply was: “You don’t have 
to really worry about when to be 
forceful with a child or to what de- 
gree. Just have principles of your 
own and you will spontaneously in- 
still the same in your child whenever 
the need arises.” That summed it 
up pretty well for me—how about 
you? 

Religion—Whatever your religion, 
see that your child goes to some 
church regularly. If possible, in- 
troduce him or her to the minister. 
Never in our history has a greater 
need existed for reverence and a full 
understanding of religion. You may 
remember I served this year as 
Honorary Vice-Chairman of Na- 
tional Non-Sectarian Sunday School 
Week of 1951. And believe me, it 





YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


This issue contains many coupons that 
will bring you some interesting and useful 
material if you will drop them into the 
mail. A few offerings are listed in this 
column, but you will find other excellent 
material by watching the advertising in 
every issue. 


12. Teaching Hints from Teachers is a 
24-page compilation of some of the 
more unusual and useful ideas con- 
tained in entries to Compton’s teach- 
ers contest. Ideas are suitable for all 
grades, primary through high school. 
(F. E. Compton & Company ) 

37. Quiz, Jr. Easy-to-read, pocket-size 


booklet especially prepared for young 
people. One hundred questions and 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is 


enclosed for each item checked. 


answers about railroads and railroading 
based on types of inquiries most fre- 
quently made by children. Illustrated. 
Sample copy on request. (Association 
of American Railroads ) 

32. Map of Coal Areas in the United States 
is a new contribution to teaching aids 
on this vital industry. Shows in color 
locations of the four types of coal. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute ) 

22. 1951-52 54-page catalog describing 
nearly 475 films closely integrated with 
the school curriculum. The New 
catalog also lists all EB Films in a 
special section showing the subject 
areas in which they may be used. Re- 
stricted to personnel in schools which 
possess sound film equipment and who 
use films. (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films ) 
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was a pleasant task I would gladly 
do over again as people have written 
to me reporting changes in their 
children since they were encouraged 
to attend Sunday School. 

And now, as one parent to anoth- 
er, just let me say, don’t wait until 
you have a report card to complain 
about before visiting your child's 
teacher. Believe me, she won't think 
you are “polishing the apple.” 








Ten Reasons 
for Adopting— 





ARITHMETIC SERIES, 3-8 
by 
OSBORN AND RIEFLING 


econ 
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1. COMPETENT EXPERIENCED , AgTHORSHIP— 
Both authors have had years of 
experience teaching elementary arith- 
metic. They eho the classroom 
teachers’ problems. j 


2. EASY TO READ—Vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure are cont to assure 
understanding; author Adeline Riefling 
is a reading specialist. : 


3. FUNCTIONAL COLOR—Spotlights critical 
oe helps you Pe across difficult 
concepts 


4. TYPE—Tested in General Electric re- 
search Te unakes reading 

















easier. 
5. MORE PRACTICE (On) Soppi right 
in the text. 
6. TITLES —Selected because of their 
appeal to childre 


CHILD — Special 
r the superior and 
as the average. 


Are based upon 
eeds that arise in 


rocess and skill is re- 
ously reviewed and 


PHELAN B. BRASHER 
State Representative 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 
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Tennessee Bookmen’s Club 
1951-52 


Rocer Barker, Trenton. The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 

W. G. Boyp, Ashland City. Scott-Fores- 
man and Company 

E. K. BONDURANT, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

PHELAN B. BrasHuer, 2107 Fifth Avenue, 
North, Birmingham, Alabama. Webster 
Publishing Company 

Joun Burrus, 923 Lynn, Johnson City. 
Ginn and Company 

A. R. Drxon, P. O. Box 206, Trenton. 
The Macmillan Company 

J. Lewis Doran, 2119 Capers Avenue, 
Nashville. Row, Peterson and Company 

Preston Epwarps, Box 247, Starkville, 
Mississippi. The Gregg Publishing 
Company 

Tuomas R. Grecory, Brentwood. Allyn 
and Bacon 

W. H. Greenwoon, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville. South-Western Publishing 
Company 

Hucn Hunter, Ashland City. The John 
C. Winston Company 

WituiaM H. Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gal- 
latin. Harcourt, Brace and Company 

M. E. Irsy, 1710 Fatherland Street, Nash- 
ville. Harlow Publishing Company 

Cecu. JAMeEs, 21 Broad Street, Green- 
field. World Book Company 

Don C. KENNon, The Gilmore Apartments, 
Memphis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

F. L. Key, Box 321, Lebanon. Wheeler 
Publishing Company 

Frep C. Knicut, 910 E. Lytle Street, 
Murfreesboro. American Book Com- 
pany 

B. B. McManan, Manchester. Lyons and 
Carnahan 

Browper R. MEAns, 2707 Hawthorne, 
Nashville. Charles E. Merrill Company 

T. A. Passons, Sparta. Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, Inc. 

TIMLLMAN PHILLIPS, 
Scribner’s Sons 

Louis REED, Louisville, Mississippi. Turner 
E. Smith 

James T. RicHarpson, Jr., Erin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company 

J. H. Rosey, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nash- 
ville. Scott-Foresman and Company 

Eart G. Routon, P. O. Box 276, Paris. 
Silver Burdett Company 

Pork E. Moore, 3705 Meadowbrook, 
Nashville. Laidlaw Brothers 

J. M. Sruart, Dickson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company 

W. T. Stevens, 50 Pryor Street, N. E., 
Atlanta. D. C. Heath and Company 

R. L. THomason, Sylacauga, Alabama. 
L. W. Singer Company 

A. B. Wess, 290 Spring Street, N. W., 
Atlanta. The Economy Company 

THomas M. Woopnson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville. Ginn and Company 


Marion, Alabama. 
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Teacher's Bookshelf . 


For Elementary Teachers 

W. A. Saucier of Baker University has 
revised his textbook for teachers called 
THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHOOL. This revision retains the 
original chapters and many of the original 
ideas, but changes include an appendec- 
tomy (the appendix having been incor- 
porated as footnotes), additional examples 
of experimentation in democratic teaching 
procedure, increased discussion of the 
child’s health and physical education, and 
teaching through units. 

Professor Saucier has brought his book 
up to date and claims, modestly enough, 
that the text consists strictly of a modern 
presentation of principles and practices in 
elementary education. We can only add 
that his statements are exceptionally well 
documented and that he seems unusually 
well acquainted with recent research in 
this field. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL (REVISED) is published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Learning Arithmetic 

When we were in the eighth grade, the 
period we dreaded most was that devoted 
once a week to “mental arithmetic.” We 
learned to do it—or perhaps we did it 
mostly by instinct—but we didn’t like it. 
On the other hand, we loved those prob- 
fems when the teacher said, “Draw a pic- 
ture and figure it out.” 

Now we have found a series of arith- 
metics that starts with the third grade 
and, through the eighth, encourages pic- 
ture-drawing. Casually, but definitely, the 
mental business is introduced and de- 
veloped. The books emphasize the fact 
that successful arithmetic learning consists 
of thinking, relating, analyzing and esti- 
mating. The authors have given life to 
the subject by showing the student that it 
is a reasonable subject, something to think 
about and puzzle out. They emphasize 
the desirability of estimating an answer 
to check if the answer he has computed 
is “sensible.” 

And besides all this, the books are attrac- 
tively printed on a new, larger page size. 
The illustrations are meaningful. We 
never taught arithmetic, but the books look 
effective to one of our limited training. 

GrRowTH IN ARITHMETIC, by John R. 
Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Harold E. 
Moser and Rolland R. Smith, is published 
by World Book Company, New York. 
Grades three through eight, $2.12 each. 

Language Power 

The publishers of a new English series 
cite their books as an aid to pupils in de- 
veloping a functional mastery of language 
fundamentals, increasing their social con- 
fidence, and improving their abilities to 
produce and appreciate creative expres- 






































sions. If the books, indeed, do all of this, 
then they certainly will assist boys and 
girls to become happy, competent and 
valuable personalities 

This series is not rigidly bound to the 
grammar approach, nor does it go over- 
board toward the ultra-progressive ap- 
proach. Each text is illustrated with full- 
color drawings and photographs. 

The Goop i“NGLIsH SERIES by Harold G 
Shane, Florence K. Ferris and Edward E. 
Keener, is published by Laidlaw Brothers, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Our First Love 

It isn’t often that one finds a foods text- 
book with menus and recipes that are not 
hidden under a great wealth of trivialities 
about vitamins and calories and such. The 
one we have before us discusses the vita- 
mins, but when it starts talking about 
food—ah, then you have wonderful, delec- 
table pictures and mouth-watering recipes. 
In Famity MEALS AND Hospira.iry, the 
three authors—Dora S. Lewis, Gladys Citek 
Peckham and Helen Stone Hovey—give 
you hints on entertaining, elaborate and 
tasty dishes, and economical dishes for 
family meals. We could go on and on 
about the book, for it is one of the best 
we have seen, at least for after school 
use as well as classroom use. 

Order FamMiLy MEALS AND HospITALITy 
from The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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6 basic questions 


Tennessee teachers will want to ask about Silver Burdett’s 
geography series, MAN IN HIS WORLD 


does te, 


MAN 
IN 





WORLD.. 


On 


teach respect and understanding of our democracy? 


help Tennessee school children grow in their understanding of their 
community and state in relation to the region, the nation, and other 
countries, and does it provide a desirable distribution of materia! 
over these subject areas? 


- + make vitally alive and interesting the geographical setting of the 


story of the discovery, exploration, and development of our country? 


- clearly stress the relationship between the physical and social environ- 


ments, and does it help Tennessee children to understand the day-to- 
day meaning of conservation, as well as its broad social implications? 


make clear the reasons for differences in living conditions and customs 
from place to place within our nation and throughout the world, so 
as to foster understanding of other peoples? 


* provide map study, pictures, graphs, study aids and questions, and 


other activities which: 

a) contribute to the development of the 
child's whole personality by inviting 
active participation in the learning 

rocess? 

b) Felp to make ideas clear to children? 

c) are so organized and written as to as- 
sure steady, gradual growth in geo- 
graphic skill and understanding? 


We welcome these questions and are confident that your answer to each of them will be the same enthusiastic 
"YES!" which has established this series as ‘the most distinguished contribution to education in the field of geography." 


MAN 


IN HIS WORLD 


Harlan H. Barrows * Edith P. Parker %* Clarence W. Sorensen 


Grades 4-7 


Our Big World * The American Continents * Old World Lands * A World View 


with 


stimulating experience-workbooks, filmstrips in color, and teachers’ guides 
for each grade and for all filmstrips : 


REPRESENTATIVE: 
Earl G. Routon 
Box 276 
Paris, Tennessee 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 





These books will be distributed by the Tennessee Book Company of 
126 Third Avenue, North in Nashville. 








America's Favorite SPELLING PROGRAM 


WORD MASTERY SPELLERS 


For Every Grade—2 through 8 


® After you have seen WORD MASTERY SPELLERS you will understand why 
this all new spelling program is already America's favorite—why it has been 
adopted in nearly 4000 school systems, including Texas and California— 
why this series has been listed for adoption in Tennessee. Be sure to examine 


WORD MASTERY SPELLERS before you select new books. 


You'll Want To CHECK These Outstanding NEW FEATURES 


V Based on the Most MODERN RESEARCH—Thoroughly Tested! 
V PROVED TEACHING METHODS Provide Maximum Results! 
V SCIENTIFIC and Practical WORD LIST Selection and Allocation! 
V Self-Propelled—EASY for Every Teacher and Pupil! 
V COMPLETE WORD STUDY PROGRAM With Phonics and English Skills! 
V Thorough DICTIONARY READINESS and DICTIONARY TRAINING! 
V Plenty of Exercises on SPELLING “HARD SPOTS”! 
V Careful Attention to WORD MEANINGS and USAGE! 
V Written by AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING SPELLING AUTHOR! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


400 S. Front Street Columbus 15, Ohio 
Tennessee Representative: B. R. Means, 2707 Hawthorne, Nashville (4) 











STEPPING STONES TO NEW HORIZONS 


Follett Unified Social Studies Together 
A CHILD'S GREATEST NEED is to extend his We 


horizon—outward from home to community, to the 
nation and the world community of nations. 


THE FOLLETT UNIFIED SOCIAL STUDIES pro- Sin g 
vide the stepping stones to these new horizons and By 
broader understandings. DR. IRVING WOLFE 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM FOR TEACHER AND ee ee ree 


and 
PUPIL—Basic Text, Directed Activities, Unit Tests, MARGARET FULLERTON, lowa State Teachers College 


Teacher's Guide. 
eacher's Guide An All Around Songbook 


GRADE | Bill d His Famil 
: hea = . g TOGETHER WE SING brings together over 250 of the best 
Billy and His Friends songs of all times that children love to sing. It contains 
Billy Goes to School songs for rhythmic activities, listening themes, and singing 


‘ ° ‘ games. Many correlate with the whole school curriculum and 
GRADE 2 Billy Lives in Maplewood others are traditional for holidays and special celebrations. 


GRADE 3 Workers at Home and Away TOGETHER WE SING and the accompanying six albums of 


GRADE 4 Friends Near and Fer records provide the most effective method of teaching chil- 
dren to sing—the method of seeing, hearing, and singing with 


GRADE 5 ‘The New World and Its Growth the record. 

GRADE 6~ The Old World and Its Gifts _ 

GRADE 7 Our American Neighbors _ New 1952 a 
. Together We Sing—ENLARGED EDITION 

GRADE 8 Our Southern Neighbors Saneines We Sing—LOWER GRADES 

GRADE 7-8 Our Northern and Pacific Neighbors Together We Sing—UPPER GRADES 


Follett Publishing Company, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 














